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Off  to  a  flying  start 


We 


YYEVE  all  returned 
from  an  interesting,  informative  convention.  Added 
to  the  knowledge  about  canning  which  each  of  us  has, 
the  ideas  and  methods  picked  up  from  other  success¬ 
ful  canners  have  contributed  a  new  outlook  on  this 
rapidly  developing  industry  of  ours. 

•  Now  for  1930.  We’re  off  to  a 
flying  start  for  a  truly  record  year.  Put  into  practice, 
what  all  of  us  saw  and  heard  and  learned  can  have  but 
one  result— even  better  quality  in  the  can,  bigger  sales, 
greater  prosperity  than  ever  in  the  past. 

#  And,  for  our  part,  Canco  looks  forward  to  the 
privilege  of  again  serving  its  old  friends,  of  winning 
new  ones— of  giving  even  greater  helpfulness  to  aid  in 
making  the  new  year  a  successful  year  for  every  canner. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHaPS  CAN  CO 

TIN  CANS  M 

RAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 
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AVARS 
Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No  Can  No  Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in 
the  fill. 

For  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  and 
HOMINY  as  well  as  Beans. 

WHAT  USERS  SAY 


J.  SMITH  MICHAEL 
Shoe  Peg  Corn 

ABERDEEN,  MD.  NOV.  19,  1938 

Ayars  Uacblne  Co., 

S  al  6ni ,  H  •  «7  * 

Gentlemen: 

After  using  your  1938  No.  1  Pea  Filling  Machine,  for 
whole  grain  corn,  wish  to  state  it  has  given  100^  service  as 
well  as  work.  If  I  were  in  the  market  for  more  fillers,  I 
would  not  consider  any  other  make. 

Yours  very  truly. 


r,  ^Itli  Miohae 


JSM/BP 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


E 


Blending  colors  prop^  W^M 
erly  has  become  a  real  science, 

We  can  make  colors  work  for  you  % 
^  on  fine,  ^rong,  eye^halting  labels  of 
'  article  design  and  quality — and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

i#V  Proper  packing  is  among  the  moit  < 

^  vital  of  merchandising  problems.  I 

“U.  S.”  Salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  labels. 


The  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co. 

a  «  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  .  . 

TPiintb*^  BALTIMORE 


BRAND  NAMES 

No  new  brand  name  should  be  adopted  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  availability.  Failure 
to  make  such  investigation  has  many  times  been  the  cause  of  expensive  litigation.  Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau. 
The  service  is  free. 


Landreth  Gairden  Seeds 


Spot  or  1929  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas 

Okra 

Cabbage 

Cucumber 

Com 

Tomato 

Spinach 

Snap  Beans 

Beet 

Squash 

Pumpkin 

Cauliflower 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1930  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not .  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 45th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
145  years  in  the  Seed  Business 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
pose:  on  sorting  tables,  scalders 
washers,  exhausters,  etc. 


Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


WRITE  FOR 
CATALOGUE  AND 
PRICES 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficent.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Extra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patanted  March  15,  1928 

(REEVES  Transinissioii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Grader » 
Green  Bean  Cleanert 
Conveyor* 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  r>  a  ./ 

(Jreen  rea  Viners 

Can  Marker*  Green  Pea  Feeder* 

Lift  Truck*  Green  Bean  Snipper* 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO.,  Ltd. 

Ogden,  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 


MADE  BY 
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SPOTTED 
FOR  SERVICE 


9  H&D  Plants 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1220  Terminal  Tower  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

2  Lafayette  St. 


(KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 

Pockar's  Slalion 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

N.  Hoyden  ond  Fotrmount  Ave. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO 

5110  Panros*  St. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

348  Drexel  Bldg. 


SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

800  Dacatwr  St. 

Close  touch  with  an  adequate  and  dependable  source  of  su^ 
ply  is  a  distinct  advantage  of  H  &  D  service  provided  By 
nine  box  making  plants  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  can¬ 
ning  belt.  These  are  conveniently  spotted  geographically  to 
facilitate  prompt  and  efficient  handling  of  your  requirements 
in  corrugated  fibre  shipping  boxes.  Telephone  or  write 
the  plant  near  you  for  information  or  samples  and  prices. 

THE  HINDE  6>  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  St.  Sandusky,  Ohio 


HINDER  DAUCH  -"S'/  SHIPPING  BOXES 


Livingston's  TRUE  BLUE 

Tomato 

Seeds 

Can’t  be  beat  for  quality.  Are  grown  for  seed 
purposes  only— are  not  a  by-product.  We  are 
selling  seed,  of  our  own  growing,  of  high  ger¬ 
mination,  Marglobe  and  Norton,  wilt  resistant, 
Livingston’s  Stone,  Paragon,  Favorite,  Greater 
Baltimore  and  many  other  varieties,  for  pre- 
sent!orders,  at  lower  prices  than  for  many 
years.  It  will  pay  to  write  us  stating  quantity 
needed  before  buying  elsewhere.  Pages  61 
to  65,  in  our  1930  Seed  Annual  describe  all  of 
above  and  many  other  sorts.  Illustrates  a 
number,  of  leading  varieties.  It’s  yours  for 
the-asking. 

Please  mention  The  Canning  Trade  when  writing. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co. 

Famous  for  Tomatoes  since  1870 

32-36  E.  Spring  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow  Hydraulic.  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or  Process  Crates.  Standard  3.  4  & 

5  tiers.  Also  Special  Sizes 

sizes. 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 


Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Steam  Boxes 
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^  Field  Hemper 


Are  You  Losino  Money 
By  Usino  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planter*  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


Try  the  new  TOWNSEND  at  our  risk! 

The  1930  TOWNSEND  will 

embody  some  radical,  patented 
improvements  which  you  can 
get  in  no  other  machine. 

Orders  entered  now  will  take 
the  maximum  discount  of  10% 
and  will  not  be  shipped  before 
March  1st. 

Write  NOW  for  our  catalog  and 


"Your  bean  cutting  Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

trouble*  will  be  over  _ 

when  you  instell  a  TOWNSEND"  Rome,  N.  Y. 

(Sncceaaor*  tm  Z.  P,  Townaand,  tha  original  pataniaa) 


Robins  -  Beckett  Can  Cleaner 


CLEANS 

TOPS, 

BOTTOMS 

and 

SIDES 

of 

CANS. 

REMOVES 

DIRT 

and 

RUST 

INSTANTLY 


All  Steel  Construction 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Write  For  Catalog 


The  Nationad  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 
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Years  of  Manufacturing  Experience 


are  back  of  the  MONITOR 
Blnnchers. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


It  is  no  experiment  and 
has  all  the  refinements  need¬ 
ed  in  a  high  class  Rlancher. 

We  make  no  claims  tor  it 
that  the  machine  will  not  full- 
fill  in  practical  use. 

When  you  put  a  MONITOR 
Blancher  in  your  plant,  you 
can  look  forward  to  definite 
and  satisfactory  results. 


The  Morral  Corn  Husking  Machine 

Either  Single  or  Double 

The  Fastest  of  All  Combined  Butting 
And  Husking  Machines. 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
180  ears  per  minute. 

The  half  tone  cut  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  the 
corn  delivery  at  the  front  end  or  the  feed  end  of  the  husker. 
We  also  build  this  husker  with  conveyor  to  deliver  the  corn 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  husker,  so  the  Morral  Husker 
can  be  operated  with  the  feeding  and  conveying  system 
used  in  any  canning  factory  without  changing  the  system. 

The  Morral  Double  Husker  does  not  require  very  much 
floor  space  and  can  be  operated  in  the  space  required  for 
other  double  buskers. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


Blannf  actnrers 

Morral  Brothers 

Corn  Husking'  Machines 

Com  Cutting  Machines 

For  Maine  Style  Corn 

Whole  drain  Com  Cutters 

BROWN  BOdOS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINE  CO.,  Dtd. 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 

Iiaheling  Machines 

And  other  Machinery 

Morral,  Ohio 

Sole  Agents 

for  Canada 

I 
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Continental  is  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  tin 
cans  in  the  world. W ithiii 
the  scope  of  its  manufac¬ 
ture  are  cans  in  a  variety 
of  shapes,  sizes  and 
styles,  to  meet  every 
packaging  need  . . .  with 
some  available  only 
from  Continental. 


Continental  Can  Company  Inc 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 


CHICAGO 

BALTIMORE 

DETROIT 

ALBANY,  GA. 

DALLAS 

CINCINNATI 

OAKLAND 

JERSEY  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

E.  ST.  LOUIS 

WHEEUNG 

NEW  ORLEANS 

LOS  ANGELES 

SYRACUSE 

DENVER 

PASSAIC 

ROANOKE 

CLEARING 

NASHVILLE 

SEATTLE 

SAN  JOSE 

BOSTON 

CANONSBURG 

HURLOCK,  MD. 

BEDFORD,  VA. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  HAVANA,  CUBA 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffiee,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  _  -  .  _  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


Make  this  correction— in  reporting  the 
statistics  of  the  1929  tomato  packs  in  the  Tri- 
States  our  types  said  that  all  were  reduced  to  2s. 
This  was  a  typographical  error.  They  were  all  reduced 
to  3s,  and  the  report  so  stated.  We  regret  this  mistake, 
and  urge  you  to  change  your  record  if  you  have  made  it 
on  the  2s  basis. 

And  while  on  this  question  we  want  to  record  our 
strenuous  opposition  to  this  manner  of  reducing  such 
statistics  to  any  common  basis.  The  Government  very 
properly  reports  the  packs  in  all  the  various  sizes  as 
packed,  and  that  is  the  only  way  that  they  should  be  re¬ 
ported.  Reducing  to  3s  in  tomatoes  and  to  2s  in  corn 
and  peas  is  an  old  but  arbitrary  custom,  and  compilers 
now  resort  to  it  merely  to  make  comparisons  with  pre¬ 
vious  years  easier.  But  it  is  misleading,  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  packages  are  marketed  as  such,  and  that  is  the 
important  point;  and  moreover  when  the  individual 
sizes  are  reported  it  shows  clearly  the  trend  of  demand, 
and  how  the  industry  is  answering  it.  It  enables  the 
far-sighted  canner  to  increase  his  packing  of  Is  corn 
or  peas,  for  instance,  or  to  decrease  such  packing  if  he 
thinks  it  is  being  overdone.  After  all,  what  the  indus¬ 
try  wants  to  know  is  how  many  cans  of  the  certain 
product  are  packed,  not  how  many  cases.  There  are 
48  sales  in  a  case  of  Is,  24  sales  in  a  case  of  2s  and  but 
6  or  less  sales  in  a  case  of  10s,  and  the  industry  wants 
to  know  how  many  goods  it  has  to  sell. 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING — All  the  word  from  the 
Chicago  Convention  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
■  the  greatest  business  convention  yet  held.  It  is 
said  that  the  canners  did  a  tremendous  business,  some 
in  spots  and  some  as  futures,  and  all  the  machinery  and 
the  supply  men  did  a  land-office  business.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  carload  orders  reported  must  be  taken  with 
a  grain  of  salt,  but  in  spite  of  this  a  great  amount  of 
business  was  actually  done,  and  probably  as  much  more 
is  ready  for  signing  up  now. 

Many  supply  men  are  in  position  to  closely  estimate 
the  intentions  of  the  canners  for  the  oncoming  year’s 


operations,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  these  men 
that  if  Nature  is  kindly  during  the  growing  season  of 
1930  there  will  be  packs  which  will  overshadow  any¬ 
thing  ever  done  before.  And  on  the  basis  of  the  clean- 
ed-up  condition  of  all  spot  canned  foods,  that  would  be 
the  natural  result.  Popular  demand  also  warrants  such 
an  outcome.  So  it  is  not  just  blind  plunging  ahead 
without  regard  to  the  market  or  its  prospects ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  good  business.  But  nevertheless  it  requires  some 
serious  consideration,  and  a  deal  of  carefulness. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  but  what  the  .canning 
industry,  per  se,  is  sitting  pretty,  in  the  vernacular, 
and  if  every  other  industry  in  the  land  were  similarly 
situated  we  could  say,  “Throw  the  reins  on  his  neck  and 
let  him  run.”  But  that  is  not  the  condition.  Canned 
foods  cannot  stand  alone  in  this  business  life,  and  while 
as  a  food  they  are  basic  in  industry,  they  must  feel  the 
effects  of  other  lines  of  industry,  and  no  man  can  say 
today  what  the  business  situation  may  be  next  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  the  time  for  delivery  of  the  1930  packs  ar¬ 
rives.  The  soothing  soft  soap  which  the  politicians  have 
been  handing  out  for  months  is  beginning  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  disgust  it  deserves.  Business  men  are 
not  children  to  be  hushed  up  with  candy  or  sweet  prom¬ 
ises.  We  all  know  that  in  general  business  conditions 
in  these  United  States  are  as  sound  as  a  rock,  and  that 
all  they  need  to  make  that  a  reality  is  to  be  let  alone. 
But  that  is  just  what  they  are  not  doing,  and  business 
is  suffering  in  other  lines,  and  in  our  line  to  an  extent 
also.  There  is  nothing  so  utterly  demoralizing  to  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  feeling  of  uncertainty,  a  fear  that  cannot  be 
analyzed  or  put  into  shape,  and  it  is  just  that  that  is 
affecting  business  now  and  making  men  hesitate  and 
hold  back.  True,  all  lines  are  suffering  from  the  hey¬ 
day  of  efficiency  experts  (save  the  mark!)  who  coun¬ 
selled  the  reduction  of  all  orders  to  the  minimum,  so 
that  money  might  be  turned  twelve  times  instead  of 
once,  without  reckoning  upon  the  disruption  of  all  trad* 
ing  methods  theretofore  in  force.  It  is  not  only  the 
wholesaler  that  feels  his  position  shaken  to  its  founda¬ 
tion  through  this  unwise  action,  but  the  manufacturer 
as  well.  It  has  created  a  revolution  in  all  merchandis¬ 
ing  channels,  and  truth  is  that  if  the  chain  stores  had 
not  been  there  to  take  up  the  sudden  surplus  and  nass 
it  on  directly  to  the  consumers,  all  business  would  have 
been  paralyzed.  That  is  the  basic,  underlying  cause  of 
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the  wholesaler’s  troubles.  And  it  remains  yet  to  be 
seen  whether  or  not  all  danger  is  past. 

So  it  behooves  the  careful  canner  to  give  thought  to 
his  program  for  the  1930  season.  He  can  figure  defi¬ 
nitely  that  every  other  canner  will  strive  to  set  a  record 
for  his  packs  in  1930.  And  the  rapidly  growing  popu¬ 
lar  esteem  for  canned  foods  will  take  care  of  these  max¬ 
imum  efforts,  even  if  general  business  is  hesitant  or  de¬ 
pressed  this  fall,  if  the  quality  of  the  canned  foods 
meets  with  whole-hearted  approval.  There  is  the  one 
and  only  way  to  play  safe  this  year — pack  the  goods  so 
that  the  public  will  be  glad  to  get  every  can  of  them, 
and  want  more. 

You  know  men  grow  hypercritical  when  their  pocket- 
books  grow  thin;  they  detect  faults  and  shortcomings 
which  they  never  would  have  noticed  in  the  opulent 
rich  days.  All  mankind  is  growing  particular  about 
his  food,  anyway.  The  preachings  and  the  teachings 
of  the  food  experts,  and  domestic  science  lassies  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  have  an  effect,  and  people  are  coming  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  experts  in  food  understanding.  If 
this  were  actually  true  the  vast  majority  of  canned  food 
producers  would  have  nothing  to  worry  about,  and  they 
could  continue  to  produce  and  produce  and  still  not 
catch  up  with  the  market.  But  unfortunately,  as  with 
A  merican  education  generally,  there  is  not  one  in  a  mil¬ 
lion  entitled  to  consider  himself  or  herself  such  an  ex¬ 
pert,  and  the — what  we  might  call,  for  the  want  of  a 
better  term — “half-baked”  are  the  ones  which  will 
make  trouble  for  the  retailer  and  the  wholesaler,  and 
you,  as  the  manufacturer.  What  Lamb  so  well  said,  “A 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,”  is  well  exemplified 
in  these  new  food  studies.  But  that  is  what  you  have 
to  face,  and  the  tightening  of  the  purse  strings  will 
make  it  all  the  worse. 

So,  if  ever  you  made  a  solemn  vow,  make  it  now  to 
see  that  every  can  of  food  that  goes  from  any  of  your 
factories  is  such  as  must  win  popular  approval.  Fatten 
the  silo  or  refuse  dump  with  those  parts  of  the  crops 
about  which  you  have  any  doubt,  rather  than  your 
warehouse  with  goods  about  which  you  have  a  fear. 

There  is  not  much  use  telling  you  to  restrict  your 
output  and  hold  it  well  within  reason,  because  the 
American  man  reacts  strangely  on  such  advice.  He  usu¬ 
ally  does  just  the  reverse  on  the  general  principle  that, 
as  everyone  else  is  listening  to  this  advice  to  cut  down, 
he  will  increase  and  get  the  “gravy.”  That  is  the  fool- 
killer  in  this  farm-relief  movement:  the  Government 
thinks  it  can  make  the  growers  reduce  the  crops  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  demand,  and  all  it  will  do  is  to  press 
the  spring  down  a  little  harder  and  so  make  the  crops 
jump  just  that  much  higher.  With  all  the  pomp  it 
could  assume  the  Government  urged  the  oil  producers 
to  reduce  the  output  of  oil,  and  if  we  have  been  inform¬ 
ed  correctly  the  result  was  a  40  per  cent  increase ! 

But  the  wise  canner  will  be  conservative  about  his 
pack  in  1930.  He  will  strive  for  quality  and  not  for 
quantity,  and  to  that  end  will  gauge  his  acreage  so  that 
even  under  splendid  growing  conditions  and  full  crop 
yields  he  will  be  able  to  handle  the  crops  through  the 
factory  with  careful  attention.  It  is  the  goods  which 
have  to  go  through  under  the  hard  driving  night  work 
that  saps  the  profits  and  makes  the  whole  pack  look 
bad.  A  comfortable  pack,  of  the  size  you  know  you  can 
market,  of  a  quality  that  is  right,  that  would  be  the 
wise  way  to  meet  the  uncertainties  of  the  coming  fall. 
The  best-posted  economists  advocate  moderation  and 
care.  Better  listen  to  it, 


SUGAR  INSTITUTE’S  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 


The  election  of  officers  and  directors  of  the  Sugar 
Institute,  Inc.,  for  the  year  1930  is  announced  by 
Fred  G.  Taylor,  acting  executive  secretary,  who, 
in  making  the  announcement,  briefly  reviewed  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  association  of  the  cane  sugar  refiners  of  the 
United  States. 

“The  Institute,”  says  Mr.  Taylor,  “during  the  three 
years  of  its  existence  has  shown  substantial  and  steady 
progress.  Its  activities  have  been  largely  directed 
towards  research,  the  establishment  of  a  sound  code  of 
ethics  for  the  industry,  and  the  dissemination  to  the 
public,  through  advertising,  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
value  and  functions  of  sugar  in  the  diet.  These  activi¬ 
ties  have  reacted  to  the  benefit  of  its  members,  the 
trade  in  general,  and  the  members  of  the  consuming 
public. 

“The  advertising  campaign  has  been  conducted  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  eminent  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  The  cardinal  principles  of  the  code 
of  ethics  is  that  sugar  should  be  sold  by  the  refiners  to 
the  distributing  agencies  upon  open  prices,  publicly  an¬ 
nounced,  and  without  discrimination  between  buyers. 
This  principle  has  been  generally  accepted  throughout 
the  country.  Research  has  developed  new  and  wider 
culinary  uses  of  sugar  which  tend  toward  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  American  cuisine.  While  many  fac¬ 
tors  have  contributed  to  an  increase  in  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  sugar  from  104  pounds  in  1928  to  108 
l)ounds  in  1929,  this  increase  is  not  without  significance 
in  relation  to  the  Institute’s  activities. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  year  1930  are :  Chairman 
of  the  board,  James  H.  Post,  National  Sugar  Refining 
Company ;  vice-chairman  of  the  board,  W.  Edward  Fos¬ 
ter,  American  Sugar  Refining  Company ;  president,  Ru¬ 
dolph  Spreckels,  Spreckels  Sugar  Corporation;  vice- 
president,  H.  E.  Worcester,  Revere  Sugar  Refinery; 
secretary,  M.  E.  Goetzinger,  Arbuckle  Brothers;  treas¬ 
urer,  M.  E.  Rionda,  W.  J.  McCahan  Sugar  Refining  and 
Molasses  Company;  acting  executive  secretary,  Fred  G. 
Taylor.  James  H.  Post  and  W.  Edward  Foster  were 
elected  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  respectively.  Earl  D.  Babst,  retiring  pres¬ 
ident,  upon  declining  to  accept  the  office  for  the  coming 
year,  was  elected  honorary  president  by  special  reso¬ 
lution. 

Directors  elected  for  1930  are:  James  H.  Post  and 
Charles  D.  Bruyn,  National  Sugar  Refining  Company ; 
W.  Edward  Foster  and  J.  F.  Abbott,  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company;  M.  E.  Goetzinger  and  J.  P.  Cody, 
Arbuckle  Brothers;  George  E.  Reiser  and  Walter  S. 
Bartlett,  Colonial  Sugars  Company ;  Rudolph  Spreckels 
and  E.  H.  Stone,  Spreckels  Sugar  Corporation;  Jacob 
Moog  and  Charles  Godchaux,  Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc.; 
William  Henderson  and  Hunt  Henderson,  Henderson 
Sugar  Refinery ;  I.  H.  Kemper  and  H.  G.  Thompson,  Im¬ 
perial  Sugar  Company;  M.  E.  Rionda  and  Louis  V. 
Place,  W.  J.  McCahan  Sugar  Refining  &  Molasses  Com- 
panp;  W.  H.  Hoodless  and  J.  A.  McCarthy,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Sugar  Company ;  Henry  E.  Worcester  and  J.  W. 
Lowe,  Revere  Sugar  Refinery;  Benjamin  0.  Sprague 
and  Thomas  Oxnard,  Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Alexander  Smith  and  H.  B.  Moore,  Texas  Sugar 
Refining  Company;  PYank  E.  Sullivan  and  E.  T.  Bab- 
john.  Western  Sugar  Refinery;  George  M.  Rolph  and 
Louis  Campiglia,  California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Corporation, 
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Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Send  jars 

out  lustrously  clean 


1USTROUS,  brilliant 
^  glass  jars  display  pre¬ 
served  products  to  distinct 
advantage.  When  you 
clean  glassware  the  Oakite 
way  you  can  be  certain  that 
your  products  will  receive 
the  full  benefit  that  crystal- 
clear  glass  gives. 

Oakite  cleaning  removes  all 
signs  of  spilt  fruit  juice  and 
syrup;  leaves  glassware  film- 


free  and  gleaming,  without 
streaks  or  sticky  spots.  More¬ 
over,  Oakite  action  is  so  en¬ 
ergetic,  so  rapid,  that  more 
jars  can  be  cleaned  better  in 
a  fraction  of  the  usual  time. 
Send  for  booklet  “Oakite 
in  the  Food  Industry.” 

It  gives  formulas  for  doing 
this  and  scores  of  other  can¬ 
nery  cleaning  jobs  the  safe, 
economical  Oakite  way. 


Oakite  Service  Men,  cleaning  specialists,  are  located  in  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS.  INC..  18  F  Thames  St..  NEW'  YORK.  N.  Y. 

OAKJTE 

Industrial  Cleaning  Materials  Md  Methods 
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COPPER  STEAM  JACKET  KETTLES 

All  Types 

PULPERS,  FINISHERS 
KOOK-MORE-KOILS 

Special  C.M.C. 

{Clevo  Metallic  Coating) 

The  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting, 
Silvery  Coating 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


A  GOOD  friend  who  has  tried  several  different  angles 
of  advertising  in  an  attempt  to  increase  sales 
saw  me  the  other  day  and  said: 

“This  year  I  think  I  will  try  dlrect-hy-mail  advertising.  It 
seems  to  me  1  can  make  my  money  go  farther  by  using  it  in 
this  manner  than  1  can  by  spending  it  in  National  magazines 
which  have  so  much  waste  circulation  as  far  as  1  am  con¬ 
cerned.  Don’t  you  think  this  is  a  good  plan?” 

It  all  depends  on  how  you  are  going  to  spend  your 
money. 

Direct-by-mail  advertising  of  canned  foods  has  but 
one  purpose  which  can  be  profitably  used  in  promoting 
the  sale  of  canned  foods. 

Such  aavertising  should  be  used  only  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  aown  sales  resistance  on  the  part  of  retail 
and  wholesale  dealer.  If  it  is  used  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  not  worth  the  money  it  costs. 

You  have  heard  the  story  of  the  Irishman,  cracking 
rocks  by  the  side  of  the  road.  His  sledge  was  swinging 
lazily  up  and  down.  The  rock  he  w’as  hamering  on  did 
not  break.  A  friend  happened  along  and  noticed  Pat 
was  not  making  any  impression  on  the  particular  rock 
then  engaging  his  attention.  Mike  took  the  sledge  from 
Pat,  spat  on  his  hands,  took  one  or  two  practice  swings 
and  smote  the  rock  a  mighty  blow.  It  flew  in  several 
pieces.  Mike  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  and  said :  “Look, 
see  what  I  did  by  swinging  on  it.”  Pat  said:  “Go  way 
wid  your  blarney ;  look  how  1  softened  it  for  yez.” 

Direct-by-mail  advertising  to  the  wholesale  grocer 
will  make  the  way  of  your  salesmen  much  easier ;  it  will 
often  increase  the  size  of  the  order  he  gets. 

Direct-by-mail  advertising  to  the  retail  grocer  will 
pave  the  way  for  the  secifring  by  your  factory  man  of 
a  good-sized  future  order  and  it  will  keep  your  line  be¬ 
fore  the  retail  grocer  during  the  year  while  he  is  being 
called  on  by  the  wholesale  grocer’s  salesman. 

I  say  it  will  do  these  things.  It  should  if  intelligently 
conceived  and  carefully  executed.  You  may  say,  “Well, 
I  receive  a  great  deal  of  direct-by-mail  advertising 
and  I  have  often  bought  several  dollars’  worth  of  arti¬ 
cles  for  personal  use  iDecause  of  sales  literature  I  have 
received  by  mail  from  some  distributor  or  other  mer¬ 
chandising  outlet.”  Quite  true,  but  what  you  refer  to 
as  direct-by-mail  advertising  or  what  you  regard  in 
this  instance  as  direct-by-mail  advertising  is  nothing  of 
the  sort.  It  is  mail-ordering  selling  and  nothing  else. 

There  are  at  least  tw'o  good  reasons  why  direct-by¬ 
mail  advertising  is  not  suited  to  the  actual  getting  of 
orders. 

The  first  is  that  the  minimum  price  at  which  an  ar¬ 
ticle  can  be  profitably  sold  by  mail  is  $2.50.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this,  but  they  are  unusual. 

The  other  reason  is  that  you  should  have  a  minimum 
gross  profit  of  at  least  200  per  cent  before  you  attempt 
to  sell  your  article  by  mail. 


Make  up  your  mind  then  that  you  are  to  “soften”  the 
minds  ana  hearts  of  your  prospective  customers  if  you 
are  to  take  up  direct-by-mail  advertising.  Have  this  in 
mind,  plan  and  execute  your  campaign  carefully  and 
you  will  not  be  disappointed  by  the  results  you  obtain. 

During  the  past  year,  or  a  great  part  of  the  year,  we 
have  discussed  various  forms  of  advertising  and  sug¬ 
gested  several  to  various  inquirers. 

In  many  we  have  stressed  the  necessity  of  keeping 
everlastingly  at  it,  no  matter  what  form  of  advertising 
was  to  be  employed.  If  we  have  failed  to  do  this  in  a 
single  instance,  please  take  this  article  as  the  first  and 
most  necessary  admonition  of  the  year : 

Keep  everlastingly  at  it. 

This  suggestion  is  equally  important  whether  you 
are  considering  the  packing  again  of  a  quality  product, 
the  commencement  of  a  direct-by-mail  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  or  the  continuance  of  a  newspaper  campaign. 
Cato  the  Elder  was  an  advertising  man  and  also  a  Ro¬ 
man  senator.  His  opinion  of  Carthage  was  not  very 
high.  Each  day  he  rose  in  the  Roman  Senate  and  said : 
“Cartrage  must  be  destroyed.” 

After  a  while  people  began  to  take  him  seriously  and 
to  believe  Carthage  could  be  destroyed.  Then  they  got 
together  and  destroyed  it. 

The  constant  dripping  of  water  wears  away  the 
stone;  the  tread  of  feet  passing  daily  over  stone  flag¬ 
ging  wears  away  the  stone ;  and  the  adamant  hearts  of 
customers  and  consumers  alike  can  be  worn  down  to  a 
point  where  consciousness  and  acceptance  of  your 
product  is  an  accomplished  fact  if  you  will  keep  ever¬ 
lastingly  at  your  job  of  advertising. 

Provided,  of  course,  you  are  promoting  the  sale  of  a 
meritorious  product.  Today,  as  never  before,  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  looking  for  value  received  and  the  packer  or 
principal  are  just  out  of  luck  who  look  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  profitable  sales  volume  of  sales  of  anything 
that  is  not  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Do  not  be  fooled  by  your  desire  for  bigness  or  atten¬ 
tion  in  your  field.  Give  your  product  every  possible 
scrutiny,  examine  it  in  every  way  you  can  and  then, 
and  only  then,  if  you  are  positive  it  is  'W'orthy  of  adver¬ 
tising,  go  to  it. 

And  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  advertising  will 
pay  for  a  time  at  least. 

Suppose  you  do  advertise  for  a  few  days,  push  up 
your  sales  for  a  time  and  then  the  public  learns  they 
have  been  fooled. 

In  the  meantime  you  have  been  increasing  your  plant 
capacity,  your  overhead  has  been  increasing  all  along 
the  line  and  you  are  headed  for  the  biggest  year  you 
ever  had. 

And  then  the  consumers  decide  to  take  more  interest 
in  something  a  little  better,  put  up  by  someone  else. 
It’s  going  to  be  just  too  bad! 
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BETTER  SEEDS 


BETTER  PACKS 


NEW  STRINGLESS  KIDNEY  WAX.  The  Most 
Popular  Wax  Bean  Used  by  the  CanninK  Industry. 

VrC*  WE  HAVE  SOME 
I  HiO  BEANS 

Shipping  Point:  DETROIT,  MICH. 


PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN, 
TOMATO,  BEET 

All  Seeds  Required  by  the  Pickling 
and  Canning  Industry 

FOR  SPRING  SHIPMENT  OR  FUTURE  CONTRACT 
Correspondence  Invited  Catalogue  on  Request 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WEST 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
PEA  AND  BEAN 
FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CAN  WASHER 


HANSEN  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN  CUTTER 


HANSEN  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  FILLER 


HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
TOMATO  FILLER 


160-180  C.  P.  M.  WITHOUT  SPILL ! 

I  Five  seasons  of  statisfactory  service  on  corn  and  as 

■  I  many  years  of  continuous  service  on  soups  and  liquids 

1^  have  proven  the  Hansen  Corn  and  Liquid  Filler  to  he 

Sa  we  claim : 

mKmB/B  The  fastest  corn  hller  ever  built. 

The  simplest  filler  of  its  kind. 

The  most  sanitary  filler,  requiring  only  five  minutes 

^  \  Does  not  slop  or  spill  product. 

Fills  cans  uniformly  regardless  of  consistancy. 

Write  for  further  information. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 
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Fewer  Can  Sizes 

Report  of  A  Study  of  The  Canning  Industry  Made  By  The  Division  of  Simplified 
Practice  of  The  Department  of  Commerce. 


IN  April,  1928,  the  National  Canners  Association  re¬ 
quested  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
canning  industry  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  di¬ 
versity  existing  in  sizes  of  packers’  cans.  It  was  felt 
by  that  organization  that  there  was  a  needless  waste 
being  created  by  the  use  of  too  wide  a  range  of  sizes 
and  that  a  study  of  actual  operating  conditions  might 
bring  to  light  data  which  would  be  helpful  in  deciding 
which  cans  should  be  used. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  Commerce  circular¬ 
ized  some  2,800  canners  throughout  the  country,  re¬ 
questing  information  on  the  various  sizes  of  cans  which 
they  used  in  packing  their  products.  About  500  replies 
were  received  containing  sufficient  information  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  were  being  used  an  enormous  number 
of  sizes,  some  differing  only  by  thirty-seconds  of  an 
inch.  While  this  information  indicated  a  wasteful  con¬ 
dition,  it  was  not  sufficient  upon  which  to  base  any 
definite  recommendation.  It  was  felt  that  further  data 
should  be  obtained  from  the  large  can  companies. 

’‘A  representative  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
conferred  in  Chicago  with  officials  of  the  American  and 
Continental  Can  Companies  and  submitted  a  report  of 
the  survey  which  had  b’een  completed.  It  was  felt  by 
these  officials  that  many  of  the  differences  shown  in  the 
canners’  replies  were  due  to  inadequate  facilities  for 
accurately  measuring  the  cans  and  that  while  a  diversi¬ 
fication  certainly  existed,  that  it  was  not  quite  as  bad 
as  the  figures  which  had  been  collected  would  indicate. 

The  report  was  then  redrafted  and  many  of  the  cans 
which  varied  by  small  fractions  of  an  inch  were 
grouped  together  under  classifications  which  seemed 
logical.  When  this  work  had  been  completed,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  64  different  sizes  of  cans  being 
used  for  the  packing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  can  companies  were  then  requested  to  supply 
figures  on  the  production  of  these  sizes  of  the  cans  for 
the  years  1927  and  1928,  in  order  that  a  fairly  accurate 
idea  might  be  obtained  as  to  the  volume  of  business 
enjoyed  by  each  individual  size.  This  data  when  com¬ 
piled  indicated  very  clearly  that  certain  sizes  which 
enjoyed  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  might 
easily  be  eliminated  without  working  hardship  on  any- 
'  one  and  with  considerable  benefit  to  the  great  majority 
of  concerns  in  the  food  industry,  for  wholesalers,  retail¬ 
ers  and  chain  stores,  as  well  as  for  canners  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cans.  Out  of  the  64  sizes  it  would  seem 
that  27  would  readily  supply  the  requirements  of  the 
large  bulk  of  the  demand.  In  reaching  this  conclusion 
due  consideration  was  given  to  the  particular  use  for 
which  each  can  was  intended.  In  practically  every 
case  the  cans  eliminated  enjoyed  less  than  one-tenth  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  business  represented  in 
the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

By  this  method  the  following  list  of  sizes,  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  standard  for  the  country  for  the  packing  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  was  arrived  at: 

202x214 — 5  oz.  Tomato  Paste. 

202x308 — 6  oz.  Tomato  Paste — Southern  4  oz. — 
Nickel  Milk. 

208x211 — 8  oz.  Bean — 8  E — Baby  Milk. 


211x300 — Special  Sauce  (Coast) — Regular  Tamale. 
211x304 — No.  55 — 8  oz.  Sauce. 

211x400 — No.  1  Standard — Eastern  Oyster — South¬ 
ern  8  oz. — Picnic. 

211x408 — Special  Olive. 

211x600 — Pint  Olive. 

300x308x308 — No.  1  Tip  Asparagus  (square). 
300x308x604 — No.  21/4  Asparagus  (square). 

300x407 — 16  oz.  Bean — Dog  Chow. 

300x409—20  oz.  Tall  Milk. 

301x208 —  8  oz.  Pimento. 

301x400 — No.  1  Tall  (Hawaiian) — No.  1  Honolulu 
Tall. 

301x411 — No.  1  Tall — No.  1  Coast — 1  lb.  Salmon. 
303x406 — 303  Can — 18  oz.  Bean — Medium  Soup. 
307x204 — No.  1  Squat  (Hawaiian). 

307x302— No.  93— 3Va  inch  No.  2. 

307x400 — No.  95 — 18  oz.  Bean  —  No.  2  Squat  (or 
short) . 

307x408 — No.  2  Standard  (Coast). 

307x409 — No.  2  Standard  (East). 

401x205 — No.  1  Flat  (Coast) . 

401x206 — No.  1  Tuna — No.  1  Flat  (California). 
401x411 — No.  2^2  Standard. 

404x414 — No.  3  Standard. 

603x700 — No.  10  Standard. 

603x812 — Full  Gallon — No.  12  Pickle. 

The  Louisville  grocery  survey,  conducted  by  an  en¬ 
tirely  separate  branch  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
indicated  that  in  16  stores  of  all  sizes  surveyed  in  that 
city  between  90  and  95  per  cent  of  the  total  business 
done  in  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  was  cov’^ered  by 
about  five  of  the  sizes  in  our  standard  list.  While  it 
might  be  pointed  out  by  some  that  Louisville  is  not  rep¬ 
resentative  of  all  sections  of  the  country,  it  is  true  that 
all  types  of  stores  from  very  small  comer  groceries  to 
large  retail  houses  were  covered  and  the  five  sizes  most 
popular  there  might  not  be  those  which  would  answer 
for  the  same  percentage  of  demand  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  list  of  27  sizes  should  certainly  answer  all  nor¬ 
mal  requirements.  From  the  figures  obtained  from  the 
can  companies,  it  looked  as  though  the  27  sizes  retained 
would  supply  95  per  cent  of  the  demand. 

The  result  of  the  use  of  this  standard  list  of  sizes 
by  wholesalers,  retailers  and  chain  stores  will  mate¬ 
rially  reduce  their  inventory  and  release  capital  tied . 
up  in  slow-moving  stock.  It  should  make  for  more  eco¬ 
nomical  packing  due  to  longer  runs,  with  fewer  changes 
of  machinery,  less  idle  equipment  and  reduced  clerical 
overhead. 

The  success  of  any  co-operative  movement  such  as 
this  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  all  the  elements  of  the  industry,  and  it  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  list  of  sizes  proposed  in  this  report  will 
be  accepted  for  use  by  the  canning  and  affiliated  indus¬ 
tries  and  that  the  economies  which  seem  apparent  in 
the  program  will  be  realized.  The  Division  of  Simplified 
Practice  offers  its  services  in  promulgating  this  recom¬ 
mendation  as  a  national  standard  should  it  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  affected  industries. 
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Canners 

Exchange  Subscribers 

AT 

Warner 

Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


During  the  twenty-two  years  we  have  been  issuing  policies, 
Canners  have  made  a  saving  on  their  insurance  of  more 
than 


$6,000,000.00 


Compared  to  the  regular  fire  insurance  premium  this  is  an 
average  reduction  of  $6.00  for  each  thousand  dollars  of 
insurance. 


$162,000,000.00 


fire  insurance  written  on  canning  factories  in  1 929. 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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Charting  Business  Procedure 

“Census  of  Manufactures”  to  Be  a  Current  Index  of  Industrial  Progress 
By  L.  S.  Horne,  Chairman,  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Manufacturers 


From  The  Service  Bureau  Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co. 


This  is  an  era  of  keen  competition  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  distribution.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
business  has  factual  information  on  production 
operations  and  marketing  potentialities  been  more  es¬ 
sential  to  success.  Thousands  of  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns,  large  and  small,  might  have  been  saved  from 
going  on  the  rocks  if  accurate  charts  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  men  at  the  helm — if  warning  signals  had 
been  set,  recognized  and  heeded.  And  many  manufac¬ 
turers  would  be  on  the  highroad  to  success  today  if  the 
trends  of  production  and  marketing  had  been  followed. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions  conducted  without  due  regard  to  economic 
changes  in  the  outside  industrial  world,  are  leading 
directly  to  failure,  and  that  facts  are  essential  to  a 
proper  charting  of  one’s  course.  But  facts  cannot  be 
developed  without  figures,  and  in  our  fast  changing 
economic  structure  these  figures  must  be  “fresh”  to  be 
of  real  practical  value.  Successful  manufacturers  are 
convinced  of  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  facts  as  a  remedy 
for  business  ills.  Business  men — ^producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors — must  know  what  is  actually  happening. 
They  must  have  precise  knowledge  as  to  operations, 
trends,  costs  and  methods.  Guesswork  is  gambling, 
and  the  speculator  in  business  generally  meets  with 
disaster.  Faith  in  “natural  shrewdness”  often  leads 
swiftly  to  confusion. 

In  the  past  too  many  of  our  production  and  market¬ 
ing  processes  have  been  veiled  in  haze  and  fog. 
Through  the  work  of  many  agencies,  strenuous  and 
\aliant  efforts  have  been  made  to  dispel  these  mists, 
and  much  success  has  been  achieved.  Commercial  re¬ 
search  bureaus,  business  and  industrial  magazines  and 
r''ani..ations,  trade  associations,  colleges  and  other  in- 
tions,  have  all  made  extensive  studies,  and  have 
.  IV  d  basic  marketing  and  operating  facts  which 
e  certainly  accomplished  much  for  the  betterment 
1  ’.ction  and  distribution  of  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts. 

.oar  fhinking  Demands  Facts — Despite  such  ad- 
loo  much  of  our  industrial  thought  re- 
confused.  We  must  have  clear, 

.  .  ng  in  all  branches  of  industry  thes3 
er  to  attain  this  end  we  must  know  the 
.  r.vate  agencies  mentioned  above 
'.iless  ^ata  and  have  skilfully  inter- 
lU  many  cases  their  activity  has  nec- 
n  y  partial  or  local  in  scope. 

~  ’'^v-w'de  industrial  and  commercial  surveys — 
ciieneive  and  penetrating — can  generally  be  con- 
i  e  eff'^ctively  only  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Onh"  the  Government  has  the  necessary  resources  and 
^rcilities.  Furthermore,  it  is  impartial  and  unlike  any 
o+her  agency,  be  it  bank,  chamber  of  commerce,  trade 
o<'sof”’ntion  or  university,  it  speaks  for  the  entire  coun- 
+rv.  Its  procedures  should  envision  interest  of  con¬ 
sumer  as  well  as  .producer,  wage-earner  as  well  as  em¬ 


ployer,  and  of  the  smaller  corner  grocer  as  well  as  the 
largest  merger  or  banking  consolidation. 

Our  producers  and  distributors  must  know  precisely 
what  conditions  are  and  “what  is  going  on.”  So  a  vast 
amount  of  commercial  delving  and  probing,  measuring 
and  marking  is  taking  place  today.  Sound  standards 
are  being  developed,  waste  is  being  eliminated. 

What  is  unwise  in  business?  What  are  the  things 
which  cannot  be  attempted  safely?  What  are  the 
trends  and  shiftings  of  the  markets  for  manufactured 
commodities — both  industrial  and  domestic?  Where 
do  dangers  lurk  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what  constitutes 
sound  practice?  Through  what  methods  may  failure 
be  transformed  into  success? 

The  answer  to  these  vital  questions  concerning  the 
manufacturing  and  marketing  of  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  can  be  obtained  only  through  a  collection  of  de¬ 
tailed  facts  on  the  operation  of  business  and  industry, 
yuch  an  enumeration — known  officially  as  the  Census 
of  Manufactures  and  Distribution — is  being  under¬ 
taken  this  year,  and  is  one  of  our  great  national  activ¬ 
ities. 

“A  National  Institution” — The  Census  of  Manufac¬ 
tures  has  become  a  national  institution.  In  1850,  and 
every  decade  since  then,  there  has  been  made  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  industrial  statistics  that  gives  us  a  valuable  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  growth  of  manufacturing  in  this  country. 
In  1850  a  total  of  only  one  million  people  was  engaged 
in  the  production  of  manufactured  products,  and  the 
value  of  the  latter  was  approximately  five  million  dol¬ 
lars.  By  1920,  the  total  of  wage-earners  had  increased 
to  nine  million  and  the  value  of  the  products  manufac¬ 
tured  to  twenty-five  billion  dollars. 

These  are  the  results  of  operations  only  ten  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  the  Census  of  Manufactures  has 
been  taken  every  two  years,  and  the  figures  for  1927 
are  now  available.  The  trend  of  employment  during  the 
period  1920-1927  is  noteworthy,  for,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  the  census  of  1920,  figures  had  shown  a  mount¬ 
ing  number  of  wage-earners  employed,  during  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  eight  years  there  was  an  actual  decrease  of 
over  half  a  million  employees  in  our  factories.  On  the 
other  hand,  horsepower  in  American  factories  in¬ 
creased  from  nearly  thirty  million  in  1913  to  almost 
forty  million  in  1927.  The  average  horsepower  per 
worker  has  increased  from  3.3  to  9,  thus  materially  in¬ 
creasing  output. 

Sensing  the  vital  need  of  the  nation’s  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  distributors  for  timely  and  accurate  data  of  a 
practical  nature  in  this  era  of  rapidly  changing  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  called 
to  the  aid  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  some  eighty 
business  men  as  advisory  committees  on  manufactures 
and  distribution.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Manu¬ 
factures  is  composed  of  men  active  in  various  lines  of 
production  and  intimately  in  touch  with  labor  prob¬ 
lems,  statistics  and  economics.  The  first  action  of  this 
body  was  to  find  out  from  a  large  number  of  industries 
what  changes  in  the  questions  in  the  General  Schedules 
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Amsco- Ace  is  a  notable  achievement  in  modern  closing  machine  con¬ 
struction,  surpassing  any  single  head  closing  niachine  ever  built. 


Amsco  Ace  has  four  seaming  rollers  (2 
first  and  2  second  operation)  insuring  perfect 
seams;  simplified  mechanism  throughout,  includ¬ 
ing  new  type  turret  mechanism  requiring  no  brakes 
or  ratchets,  new  type  cover  feed  also  requiring 
no  brake,  more  convenient  control  and  lubrica¬ 


tion  than  any  other  seamer  of  its  type.  Amsco- 
Ace  is  fast  —85  cans  per  minute;  non-spill;  has 
automatic  “no  can- no  cover”  and  “no  cover-no 
can”  controls;  a  low  feed  table  to  correspond 
with  height  of  filling  machines  and  is  unusually 
compact,  quiet  and  smooth  running. 


Write  us  today  for  full  particulars 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Originatorg  of  the  Sanitary  Can  —  Pioneer  Builders  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

101  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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of  the  Census  would  make  tabulated  figures  of  a  given 
industry  of  greater  current  and  usable  value  to  them, 
and  their  suggestions  were  followed. 

An  important  phase  of  industrial  development  with 
which  the  Census  plans  to  deal  for  the  first  time  is  the 
movement  and  extension  of  plants  in  particular  com¬ 
munities.  It  is  expected  that  the  tabulated  returns  on 
this  subject  will  indicate  the  extent  and  character  of 
industrial  development  in  comparison  with  previous 
years.  The  groundwork  for  this  effort  has  already 
been  laid  in  a  joint  survey  made  by  the  Civic  Develop¬ 
ment  Committee  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
covering  such  development  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  the  years  1926  and  1927. 

If  the  manufacturers  of  each  community  do  their 
part  in  furnishing  accurate  and  early  returns,  the  Cen¬ 
sus  officials  believe  that  preliminary  reports  may  be 
issued  by  the  Bureau  beginning  early  in  July  and  that 
the  tabulation  of  the  series  of  reports  will  be  completed 
by  October  1st.  More  detailed  statistics  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  final  reports.  They  also  believe  that  pre¬ 
liminary  totals,  covering  all  industries,  combined,  for 
each  city  of  10,000  population  and  over  will  be  made 
available  during  the  same  period.  In  other  words,  in 
six  or  eight  months  from  the  receipt  of  complete  re¬ 
turns  the  manufacturer  will  have  the  most  important 
tabulations  of  his  industry  available. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  data  this  year  should  be 
truly  current  instead  of  historical,  and  will  be  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  in 
working  out  their  charts  of  business  procedure.  The 
questions  on  the  Schedule  are  simple  and  cover  records 
now  kept  monthly  or  annually  by  many  manufacturers 
for  their  own  guidance  and  should  be  kept  by  all. 

Let  us  consider  what  the  value  of  these  economic 
data  will  be,  not  in  theory  but  in  practice.  From  these 
complete  Census  reports  a  manufacturer  can  draw  up 
a  “progress”  chart  and  compare  his  own  results  with 
those  of  the  entire  industry  of  which  he  is  a  part.  For 
example,  on  the  following  points — 

(a)  Total  output,  in  detail,  by  quantities  and  dollars. 

(b)  Number  of  wage-earners. 

(c)  Ratio  of  cost  of  materials  to  value  of  output. 

(d)  Number  of  employees  per  dollar  of  output. 

Facts  alone  are  of  value  in  this  intense  competitive 

age — and,  at  little  cost,  industry  is  acquiring  this  com¬ 
parative  data. 

As  previously  stated,  manufacturers  should  furnish 
accurate  and  early  returns.  It  is  also  essential  that  the 
data  be  complete.  Let  me  emphatically  remind  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  that,  as  boldly  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Census  Schedule,  information  given  by  any  and  every 
separate  company  is  absolutely  irrevocably  confidential 
and  will  be  disclosed  to  no  one,  nor  to  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government. 

TRADE  MARKS 

Red  leaf  and  representation  of  red  leaf,  Joseph 
Dalphond,  doing  business  as  Dalphond  Products 
Company,  Pelham,  N.  H.,  mustard  dressing  and 
mayonnaise  dressing.  Use  claimed  since  May  1,  1928. 

E-B,  Edgett-Bumham  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  can¬ 
ned  fruit  and  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since  August, 
1924. 


Rawaiian  Gold,  Hawaiian  Canneries  Company,  Ltd., 
Kapaa,  Kauai,  T.  H.,  canned  sliced  and  crushed  pine¬ 
apple  and  pineapple  juice  used  for  food-flavoring  pur¬ 
poses.  Use  claimed  since  May,  1927. 

Kapa  Kapa,  Hawaiian  Canneries  Company,  Ltd., 
Kapaa,  Kauai,  T.  H.,  canned  sliced  and  crushed  pine¬ 
apple  and  pineapple  juice  used  for  food-flavoring  pur¬ 
poses.  Use  claimed  since  1915. 

Molo  Molo,  Hawaiian  Canneries  Company,  Ltd., 
Kapaa,  Kauai,  T.  H.,  canned  sliced  and  crushed  pine¬ 
apple  and  pineapple  juice  used  for  food-flavoring  pur¬ 
poses.  Use  claimed  since  April,  1916. 

September,  Burnham  &  Norrill  Company,  Portland, 
Me.,  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since  June  20, 
1929. 

Day  Moon,  Hawaiian  Canneries  Companp,  Ltd.,  Ka¬ 
paa,  Kauai,  T.  H.,  canned  sliced  and  crushed  pineapple 
and  pineapple  juice  used  for  food-flavoring  purposes. 

Slices  o’  Gold,  Sutter  Packing  Company,  Mayfield. 
Calif.,  canned  fruits.  Use  claimed  since  July  19,  1928. 

Halves  o’  Gold,  Sutter  Packing  Company,  Mayfield, 
Calif.,  canned  fruits.  Use  claimed  since  July  19,  1928. 

MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  CANNED  FOODS 
IN  SWITZERLAND 


CANNED  fruit  from  the  United  States  has  met 
with  more  success  in  Switzerland  than  other 
kinds  of  American  canned  foods,  and  it  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  canned  fruit  that  American  canning  com¬ 
panies  have  the  best  opportunity  of  increasing  their 
trade  with  that  country,  according  to  a  report  dated 
December  7,  1929,  received  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  from  American  Vice-Consul  A.  W.  Scott,  at 
Basel.  Hawaiian  canned  pineapple,  especially,  is  being 
sold  in  comparatively  large  quantities  and  promises  to 
become  even  more  popular.  It  has  the  advantage  over 
other  American  canned  fruits  on  the  Swiss  market  in 
that  it  does  not  have  to  compete  with  the  same  article 
packed  domestically.  However,  American  canned 
peaches,  pears  and  apricots,  in  spite  of  a  customs  duty 
of  around  11  cents  on  each  can,  are  not  successfully 
meeting  the  competition  of  the  best  quality  Swiss 
products. 

A  Basel  firm  operating  a  chain  of  stores  handling 
high-class  groceries  estimates  that  its  sales  of  Amer¬ 
ican  canned  fruits  are  divided  as  follows:  Pineapples, 
35  per  cent ;  peaches,  25  per  cent ;  apricots,  25  per  cent ; 
pears,  10  per  cent,  and  fruit  salad  and  other  canned 
fruits,  5  per  cent. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  sardines  consumed 
in  Switzerland  come  from  France  or  Portugal,  fairly 
good  quantities  of  California  pilchards  are  being  sold. 
The  imports  of  American  sardines  have  shown  a  large 
increase  during  the  last  few  years;  and  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  article  is  considerably  lower  in  price  than  sardines 
from  France  or  Portugal,  it  promises  to  have  an  even 
more  important  sale  in  the  future.  Pilchards  from  the 
United  States  are  now  well  known  to  all  classes  of  the 
population  and  are  sold  in  the  small  villages  as  well  as 
in  the  larger  cities  and  towns.  Canned  salmon  from 
the  United  States  is  on  sale  in  many  stores  in  the  larger 
cities  and  enjoys  a  fairly  large  demand,  although  not 
nearly  so  large  as  in  the  case  of  pilchards. 
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Labor  Laws  and  The  Canners 

By  Miss  Francis  Perkins 
Industrial  Commission  of  New  York 
In  An  Address  to  the  New  York  State  Canners  Association 


IN  an  acdress  before  the  New  York  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Niagara  F'alls  recently,  Miss  Frances  Par¬ 
kins,  Industrial  Commissioner  of  New  York,  made 
an  appeal  for  the  voluntary  enforcement  of  the  labor 
laws  in  the  canning  industry,  and  also  set  forth  many 
interesting  facts  regarding  the  industry  in  general — 
in  New  York  and  other  States — the  progress  which  the 
New  York  canners  have  made  of  recent  years,  and  the 
difficulties  still  remaining  to  be  overcome.  The  address 
follows : 

“Canning  is  rapidly  becoming  a  major  industry  in 
New  York,  ranking,  according  to  the  1927  census, 
thirty-fifth  among  the  most  important  industries 
in  the  State.  F  rom  the  point  of  view  of  the 
number  of  canneries  (229  by  the  1917  census), 
the  value  of  product  ($56,296,703  in  1927), 
New  York  is  the  third  most  important  canning 
State;  it  is  second  in  the  number  of  persons  (7,482  in 
1927)  engaged  in  the  industry.  In  the  number  of  can¬ 
neries  California  and  Maryland  exceed  it;  in  the  value 
of  product,  California  and  New  Jersey  are  ahead;  in 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  industry,  only 
California  exceeds  New  York. 

“California,  the  chief  canning  State  of  the  country, 
has  a  strict  48-hour  law  for  women  in  all  occupations. 
In  canneries  overtime  is  permitted,  but  the  canneries, 
not  the  women  nor  the  State,  must  bear  the  cost  of  the 
overtime.  As  far  as  the  women  are  concerned,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  25  per  cent  in  the  rates  paid  is  required  for 
hours  over  eight  but  less  than  twelve,  and  a  100  per 
cent  increase  in  the  piece  rates  is  necessary  where 
work  in  excess  of  twelve  hours  in  one  day  is  performed. 
The  further  provision  is  made  that  women  when  em¬ 
ployed  on  their  day  of  rest  be  paid  rate  and  one-quar¬ 
ter  for  all  work  performed  after  eight  hours  on  the  day 
of  rest. 

“All  the  large  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  operate  on  a  piece-work  basis  under  an  audit 
system  and  auditors  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Com¬ 
mission  check  the  payrolls  for  each  week  of  operation 
in  each  plant  during  the  canning  season.  The  canning 
industry  bears  the  expense  of  the  weekly  audit,  and  it 
is  this  contributed  fund  that  makes  such  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  overtime  regulations  possible. 
Very  careful  production  records  must  be  kept  in  the 
canneries.  Each  worker  is  provided  with  a  work  ticket 
on  which  must  be  recorded  the  hours  of  labor  and  the 
production  record  during  regular  time,  overtime  and 
double  time.  These  work  tickets  are  very  carefully 
checked  when  the  weekly  payroll  audit  is  made  and  any 
violations  of  the  overtime  and  double  time  provisions 
are  required  to  be  adjusted.  There  are  from  eight  to 
ten  women  employed  each  canning  season  to  make  the 
weekly  check  of  the  payrolls. 

“In  spite  of  all  this  added  expense  to  the  canners, 
both  in  extra  pay  for  overtime  and  in  paying  the  cost 
of  weekly  auditing,  the  California  canners  pay  higher 
average  watre  than  do  those  in  New  York.  If  the  total 
amount  paid  out  in  wages  in  each  State  is  divided  by 


the  average  number  of  wage  earners,  it  is  found  that 
the  average  yearly  earnings  in  California  are  $942  or 
$80  more  than  the  average  earnings  of  $862  in  New 
York.  Nor  do  these  added  expenses  result  in  a  defi¬ 
nitely  lower  return  from  the  industry  in  California. 

“Profits  from  the  canning  industry  in  California  and 
New  York  cannot  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  census 
figures  because  no  data  in  regard  to  depreciation,  in¬ 
terest,  insurance,  rent,  taxes,  advertising  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  expenses  are  given.  Nevertheless,  allowing  for 
the  fact  that  these  items  are  omitted,  we  do  get  a  basis 
of  comparison  of  the  relative  profitableness  of  the  two 
industries  by  considering  the  value  of  the  product  in 
relation  to  the  cost  of  production,  i.  e.,  salaries,  wages, 
materials,  supplies,  containers  for  product,  fuel  and 
power.  In  California  the  value  of  the  product  exceeds 
the  cost  of  production  by  22  per  cent,  in  New  York  by 
25.8  per  cent.  In  other  words,  while  California’s  cost 
of  production  is  increased  by  the  expense  of  auditing, 
by  paying  overtime  and  higher  wages,  yet  the  return 
from  the  industry  is  only  slightly  lower  than  in  New 
York  Satte. 

“In  the  199  canneries  inspected  in  New  York  last 
season,  there  were  1,266  orders  issued.  Almost  half  of 
all  the  orders  were  in  connection  with  the  guarding  of 
machines.  This  negligence  was  not  concentrated  in  a 
few  plants,  but  was  rather  widespread,  with  almost 
two-thirds  (65  per  cent)  of  the  plants  receiving  orders 
to  guard  machines  more  effectively.  Such  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  unguarded  machines  is  serious  in  an  indus¬ 
try  where  the  accident  hazard  is  considerable.  A  con¬ 
crete  gauge  of  the  accident  hazard  in  the  industry  is 
supplied  by  a  comparison  of  the  compensation  insur¬ 
ance  rates  of  different  industries,  as  rates  are  based 
upon  the  risk  and  accident  experience  of  individual  in¬ 
dustries.  The  State  Insurance  Fund  in  its  ‘Manual  of 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance,’  publishes  the  in¬ 
surance  rates  per  $100  of  payroll  for  different  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  State.  The  rate  in  canneries  is  $2.89  per 
$100  payroll.  This  is  considerably  below  the  $8.68,  the 
$5.86  and  the  $5.08  rates  in  such  dangerous  industries 
as  blast  furnaces,  metal  goods  and  paper,  but  is  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  $0.31  rate  in  clothing  and  furnish¬ 
ings,  the  $0.36  rate  in  cigars  and  the  $0.69  rate  in  knit 
goods.  The  rate  in  canneries  approximates  those  in 
rubber  goods  and  machine  shops,  $2.94  and  $2.93,  re¬ 
spectively. 

“The  second  largest  group  of  orders  (17  per  cent) 
had  to  do  with  sanitary  arrangements.  This  seems  too 
hiffh  a  proportion  in  an  industry  which  is  concerned 
with  the  handling  of  food.  About  half  the  orders  were 
in  connection  with  the  proper  care  of  toilets.  The  usual 
orders  were  to  clean  and  maintain  toilets  in  a  sanitary 
condition,  to  provide  self-closing  devices  on  toilets,  and 
to  provide  screens  in  the  windows.  A  further  70  or¬ 
ders  were  to  provide  hot  water  or  adeauade  washing 
tarilities  and  ten  to  provide  soap  and  individual  towels. 
When  a  plant  where  food  is  handled  does  not  have 
proper  sanitary  arrangements  the  public  as  well  as  the 
worker  has  just  cause  for  complaint. 
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“The  other  orders  issued  were:  posting  laws,  hours 
and  occupancy  notice,  13  per  cent;  fire  protection,  in¬ 
cluding  exit  signs,  unobstructed  passage  to  exits,  no 
smoking  signs  and  fire  drill,  7  per  cent ;  providing  first 
aid  kit,  3  per  cent ;  paying  wages  weekly  or  in  cash,  2 
per  cent;  providing  dressing  rooms  for  women,  2  per 
cent;  providing  refuse  cans  or  removing  refuse,  2  per 
cent;  repairing  floors  and  providing  hand  rails  or  foot 
boards,  2  per  cent;  providing  platforms  to  stand  on,  1 
per  cent;  allowing  a  day  of  rest,  1  per  cent. 

“There  were  56  labor  law  violations  found  in  the  can¬ 
neries  during  the  1929  season,  29  of  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  counsel  for  prosecution  and  27  of  which  were 
not  prosecuted.  Of  the  27  which  were  not  prosecuted 
21  were  child  labor  violations ;  in  19  canneries  children 
under  17  were  employed  without  employment  certifi¬ 
cates,  in  one  two  children  under  14  were  at  work,  and 
in  another  a  child  was  employed  on  a  vacation  work 
permit,  which  should  never  have  been  issued.  The  vio¬ 
lations,  other  than  child  labor,  included  three  cases 
where  women  were  working  more  than  10  hours  a  day, 
one  where  women  under  21  were  working  after  9  P.  M., 
and  two  violations  of  the  day  of  rest  law. 

“The  29  violations  presented  to  counsel  for  prosecu¬ 
tion  represented  21  canneries.  Six  canneries  were 
prosecuted  twice  for  violations  found  on  different  dates 
and  one  cannery  was  prosecuted  three  times.  The  21 
canneries  were  in  themselves  representative  of  only  17 
organizations,  tour  firms  having  violations  in  two  of 
their  plants  situated  in  uitterent  towns.  Of  the  29  vio¬ 
lations,  23  were  illegal  hours  of  women;  either  the 
women  were  found  working  after  posted  hours  or  after 
10  o’clock  in  the  evening,  fhree  prosecutions  were  for 
working  on  Sunday  without  having  posted  the  hours, 
two  were  for  employing  children  under  16  after  5 
P.  M.,  and  one  was  for  continuing  to  employ  a  child 
under  16  without  a  certificate  after  having  been 
warned.  The  firm  had  been  ordered  to  cease  employing 
the  child  unless  he  obtained  a  certificate,  but  the  in¬ 
spector  returned  after  an  interval  to  find  that  his  order 
had  not  been  complied  with.” 

In  her  appeal  for  voluntary  enforcement  of  the  labor 
laws  in  the  canning  industry.  Miss  Perkins  remarked 
that  “the  Labor  Department  does  not  want  to  be  po¬ 
licemen  to  the  canneries  any  longer,  but  believes  that 
when  obvious  faults  and  weaknesses  are  pointed  out, 
they  will  mend  them  of  their  own  accord.” 

This,  she  declared,  is  no  more  than  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  other  industries.  “The  dry  cleaners  worked 
out  a  code  for  the  protection  of  their  workers  against 
fire  hazards,  and  they  have  abided  by  it  of  their  own 
accord;  the  garment  industry  had  its  own  inspectors 
for  years,  and  through  its  Iward  of  sanitary  control 
helped  to  overcome  sweat-shop  conditions.  Needless  to 
say  results  in  both  cases  were  better  than  if  enforce¬ 
ment  had  come  from  without.” 

RISING  OPPOSITION  TO  FARM  MARKETING  ACT 

SLOWLY  but  surely  there  is  rising  a  tower  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  manner  in  which  farm  relief  is  being 
attempted.  One  industry  after  another  is  coming 
to  see  that  the  action  of  the  Government  in  forming  co¬ 
operatives  of  the  growers,  with  the  object  of  controll- 
in*?  the  distribution  and  sale  of  farm  products  is  very 
liable  to  make  more  trouble  than  do  good.  They  can 
see  how  this  very  drastically  interferes  with  the  usual 
order  of  business,  if  it  does  not  completely  eliminate 


them.  If  all  growers  of  all  crops,  in  every  section,  were 
included,  and  all  marketed  all  their  stuff  through  the 
one  source,  possibly  the  growers  would  receive  some  of 
the  benefits  supposed  to  be  aimed  at — even  if  all  the 
long-established  systems  withered  and  died.  But  if  that 
could  be  done,  the  co-operatives  would  have  no  advan¬ 
tage,  and  you  would  be  back  right  where  you  started. 
These  Socialistic  movements  are  only  successful  where 
the  few  can  control  the  many,  not  where  all  are  in  “the 
game.” 

Writing  us  under  date  of  January,  a  reader  says: 

“Want  to  compliment  you  for  the  position  you 
take  with  reference  to  the  Farm  Relief  Movement. 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  socialistic.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  Government  should  go  into  business.  We 
have  protested  against  the  canners  and  fruit 
growers  being  included  in  this  legislation.  With 
all  efforts  appeared  it  had  been  in  vain. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  position  that 
you  take.  We  are  with  you.  Keep  on  with  your 
good  efforts.  Probably  in  time  many  more  canners 
will  see  the  fallacy  of  this  movement. 

We  are  herewith  inclosing  a  copy  of  an  article 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  ‘Denouncing 
Farm  Marketing  Act.’ 

Kindly  keep  us  posted  as  to  anything  we  can  do 
for  you.  Many  thanks  for  your  consideration  and 
attention,  we  are. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  C.  H.  MUSSELMAN  CO. 

C.  H.  Musselman,  Pres.” 
And  here  is  the  article  to  which  he  refers : 

“DENOUNCES  FARM  MARKETING  ACT” 

Most  Socialistic  Legislation  Enacted  by  Congress, 

Says  Grain  Official 

Minneapolis — John  G.  McHugh,  secretary  of  Minneapolis  Cliam- 
her  of  Commerce,  denounced  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  as 
"tlic  most  socialistic  piece  of  legislation  ever  enacted  by  Con- 
gress,”_  before  a  meeting  of  business  men  sponsored  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Civic  and  Commerce  Association.  His  views  are  believed 
shared  generally  by  the  Minneapolis  grain  trade.  The  Chamber 

of  Commerce  is  the  Minneapolis  grain  exchange  organization.  _ 

“The  far-reaching  conseciuences  of  this  act,”  said  Mr.  McHugh, 
“are  hard  to  over-estimate.  For  the  moment  the  act  threatens  the 
existence  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  all  kinds  of 
faini  produce.” 

“It  is  proposed  that  all  of  these  individuals  shall  be  driven  out 
of  business  and  their  places  taken  by  farmer-owned  and  operated 
agencies.  A  fund  of  $500,000,000  is  provided  to  accomplish  this 
resnlt.  The  grain  and  produce  dealers  of  this  country  are  taxed 
among  others  to  supply  this  fund,  the  use  of  which  is  intended  to 
bring  about  their  elimination.  If  it  is  true  that  the  farmers’  in¬ 
terests  will  be  advanced  by  such  action,  then  logically  the  next 
step,  and  one  no  doubt  equally  beneheial,  would  be  to  eliminate 
the  retailer,  the  wholesaler  and  the  manufacturer  who  now  supply 
the  farmer  with  his  needs,  and  the  replacement  of  these  individuals 
by  farmer-owned  and  controlled  agencies. 

Board  Unable  to  Raise  Prices 

“The  Farm  Board  has  acknowledged  its  inability  to  raise  prices 
or  even  to  maintain  them  at  their  present  levels  by  any  method 
at  its  disposal,  except  by  reducing  acreage  and  shortening  the  crop. 
It  is  evident  that  a  greatly  decreased  crop  would  raise  prices  with¬ 
out  any  necessity  of  a  Federal  Farm  Board.  Incidentally,  the 
Farm  Board  makes  no  recommendation  as  to  what  crops  should  be 
raised  in  place  of  wheat. 

“The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  provides  that  the  h'arm  Board 
shall  loan  the  $5(X),000,0()0,  or  portion  of  this  amount,  to  the  farmer- 
owned  and  controlled  agencies  which  they  bring  into  existence. 
Kate  of  interest  to  be  charged  is  to  be  about  3’/6  per  cent.  These 
co-operative  organizations  can  re-loan  this  money  to  their  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  same  rate,  if  they  so  desire.  In  other  words,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  grain  dealer  is  expected  to  compete  with  a  co-operative 
elevator  which  has  or  may  secure  money  at  3!/2  per  cent,  while  the 
grain  dealer  may  be  compelled  to  pay  6  or  7  per  cent,  and  yet  the 
independent  grain  dealer  is  being  taxed  to  furnish  the  $500,000,000 
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PEERLESS 

SUPER-HUSKER 


....Preferred  by 
the  foremost  corn  canners 
of  the  country.... 


“We  find  the  capacity  of  these  machines  to  be  more  than  double 
that  of  the  old  type,  yet  the  unit  does  not  take  up  any  more  fltwr 
space  than  one  of  the  old  machines.  This  was  an  important 
feature  with  us  because  we  lacked  room  in  which  to  install 
machinery.  The  ear  placins;  device  works  fine.  It  seems  to 
take  and  place  all  sizes  of  ears  and  handle  them  perfectly.  One 
can  feed  the  machine  without  having  to  be  particular  where 
it  belongs  and  the  butter  device  does  the  rest.”  East  Pembroke 
Canning  Company,  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 

“We  found  in  comparison  of  the  two  plants  that  the  buskers 
increased  our  cases  per  ton  as  well  as  giving  us  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  as  against  hand  husking.  The  actual  saving  in  labor 
costs  at  our  Townsend  plant  this  year,  over  hand  husking  in 
previous  years,  effected  a  saving  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 
vVe  are  so  well  pleased  that  we  are  ordering  five  more  Super 
Huskers  for  next  year.”  Justright  Canning  Company, 
Townsend,  Del. 

You  too,  may  enjoy  increased  production  and  quality 
husking,  assured  by  the  Peerless  Super  Ilusker.  Let  us 
send  you  a  copy  of  a  “comparative  test”  survey  made  by 
the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company  (independent  engineering 
accountants)  proving  our  claim  of  “more  corn  every  hour, 
cleaner  corn,  with  less  butting  waste,  at  less  expense 
per  ton.”  Ask  for  survey  SU-95-HK. 


From  the  country’s  foremost  corn  canners  comes  sincer*! 
approval  of  the  husker  of  the  age.  No  better  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Peerless  Super  Ilusker  is  needed 
than  the  following  excerpts  from  just  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  recently  received. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  your  Super  Husker.  We  believe 
you  have  a  machine  of  high  mechanical  excellence.  It  husks 
thoroughly  and  its  continuity  of  performance  gives  an  increased 
production  beyond  our  expectation.  We  find  that  its  capacity 
for  Golden  Bantam  com  is  approximately  equivalent  to  three 
of  the  old  style  Huskers  and  its  capacity  for  Crosby  corn  some¬ 
what  over  two.”  Portland  Packing  Company,  Portland,  Me. 

“We  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  operation  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  in  use  by  us  during  the  past  season.  They  do  excellent 
work,  are  well  constructed,  and  we  believe  they  do  the  best  work 
of  any  like  machine  on  the  market.”  Big  Stone  Canning 
Company,  Ortonville,  Minn. 

“They  performed  nicely  throughout  the  entire  pack,  without 
breakage  or  shutdown,  on  any  of  the  sixteen  machines.  They 
are  very  quiet  while  operating  and  required  very  little  attention, 
other  than  greasing.”  Princcville  Canning  Company, 
Princeville,  III. 
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fund  thus  loaned  to  his  competitor.  It  is  manifest  that  under  un¬ 
fair  and  indefensible  conditions  the  independent  grain  dealer  may 
be  unable  to  survive. 

Decries  Orderly  Marketing  Theory 
“The  extremely  exaggerated  statements  made  W’ith  reference  to 
the  possible  results  of  co-operative  activities  are  nothing  short  of 
criminal.  VVe  have  locally  some  conspicuously  successful  examples 
of  co-operative  enterprises.  On  the  other  hand,  many  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  lost  by  the  produceis  of  the  Northwest  through 
other  co-operative  activities.” 

Commenting  on  the  so-called  “orderly  marketing  theory,”  Mr. 
McHugh  said:  "This  theory,  in  brief,  is  based  upon  an  assump¬ 
tion  that  farm  produce  is  marketed  rapidly,  immediately  after  har¬ 
vest,  and  consequently  at  a  sacrifice  price.  This  theory  has  no 
merit  when  applied  to  a  commodity  such  as  wheat,  handled  through 
highly  organized  grain  exchanges  and  bought  and  sold  for  future 
delivery.  The  price  of  No.  1  Northern  wheat  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month  of  the  season  1913-14  were  averaged.  The  low  price 
appeared  as  of  Septcmlier  1,  the  highest  average  price  appeared 
on  June  1.  The  highest  average  price  was  less  than  6.3  cents 
higher  than  the  average  lowest  price.  The  6.3  cents  w’ould  scarcely 
be  sufficient  to  carry  wheat  on  the  farm  from  September  1  to 
June  1.” 

Mr.  McHugh  asserted  that  “it  is  now  quite  clear  that  a  great 
majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
are  commited  to  the  so-called  pool  theory.”  v 

EX-PRESIDENT  H.  P.  STRASBAUGH  DEAD  ) 


WHEN  canners  were  leaving  for  the  Convention 
“Harry”  Strasbaugh  was  fighting  a  noble  fight 
against  pneumonia  at  his  city  home  in  Roland 
Park,  Baltimore,  and  although  he  lost,  he  made  the 
sort  of  fight  “Harry”  was  always  famous  for.  He  died 
Monday  morning,  January  27th,  1930,  and  was  buried 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  from  his  old  home,  now  the 
residence  of  his  son,  William  Strasbaugh,  at  Harford 
Furnace,  near  Churchville,  Harford  county,  Md.  He 
was  62  years  old. 

H.  P.  Strasbaugh  had  an  eventful  career  in  the  can¬ 
ning  business,  at  various  times  being  broker,  as  with 
the  Strasbaugh,  Steckel,  Hewett  Co.,  in  Baltimore,  and 
later  Strasbaugh  (Wm.)  Silver  Co.,  Aberdeen.  Again 
as  supply  man,  when  he  was  associated  with  the 
American  Can  Co.;  at  another  time  he  put  into  force 
his  opinion  that  canned  foods  should  or  could  be  sold 
best  through  an  exclusive  retail  canned  foods  store, 
and  accordingly  he  established  an  attractive  store  in 
the  most  expensive,  high-toned  retail  district  of  Bal¬ 
timore — North  Charles  street.  And  all  this  time  he 
was  primarily  a  canner,  producing  large  quantities  of 
fine  Spoepeg  corn  and  other  products.  He  had  can¬ 
neries  in  Harford  county,  Md.,  and  in  Delaware. 

He  was  always  interested  in  association  work,  giv¬ 
ing  his  time  and  money  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
industry.  When  the  Maryland  Canners  Association 
was  formed  late  in  1915,  he  was  elected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  and  served  in  that  position  during  the  brief  life 
of  that  Association. 

In  1918-19  he  served  as  President  of  the  Tri-State 
Packers  Association. 

During  1921  he  was  elected  President  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  at  the  time  when  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  was  just  coming  out  of  the  depths  into  which 
the  Government  forced  it,  apparently  in  recognition  of 
the  splendid  manner  in  which  the  industry  had  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  call  for  more  foods — “foods  will  win  the 
war.”  Canned  foods  did  win  the  war — but  it  just  about 
wrecked  the  industry — afterv'ards.  To  the  bitterness 
which  President  Strasbaugh  felt  over  this  injustice 
was  added  a  further  personal  grievance  in  that  the 
Government  took  from  his  Aberdeen  factory  about  all 
his  famous  corn-growing  acreage — ^though  not  the  fac¬ 


tory  site — and  refused  anything  like  consequential 
damages. 

From  then  on  H.  P.  Strasbaugh  gradually  withdrew 
from  the  canning  business,  and  finally  turned  his  can¬ 
ning  interests  over  to  his  son,  William.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  a  resident  of  Baltimore  and  engaged, 
w’e  believe,  in  the  banking  business. 


HARRY  P.  STRASBAUGH 

H.  P.  Strasbaugh  had  a  rough  and  ready  nature, 
strong  in  his  likes  and  dislikes,  open  hearted  and  gen¬ 
erous,  and  with  a  multitude  of  friends.  His  patience 
was  short  with  the  canner  who  lacked  business  meth¬ 
ods,  and  had  not  the  backbone  to  ask  for  and  get  the 
full  value  of  his  goods.  He  packed  fine  quality  canned 
foods  and  the  buyers  knew  they  had  to  pay  his  price 
if  they  wanted  them. 

He  will  be  sincerely  mourned  by  a  very  large  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  it  can  be  said  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  better  for  having  had  Harry  P.  Strasbaugh. 

ASSOCIATION  MEETING  DATES 


Feby.  4-5 — Tennessee  Canners,  Hotel  Noel,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

February  5-6,  1930 — Virginia  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Patrick  Henry,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Feby.  11 — Penna.  Canners,  Hotel  Yorktowne,  York,  Pa. 
Feb.  24-25,  1930 — Utah  Canners,  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City. 
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Begin  To  Think 


About  really  merchandising  your  1930  pack — 
and  all  your  packs  from  now  on.  Don’t  leave 
your  goods  like  abandoned  orphans  on  the 
door  steps  of  the  brokers  or  the  buyers. 

Make  the  buyers  know  your  goods  and 
want  them. 

The  kind  of  buyers  you  most  want  are  the  ones 
who  keep  at  hand  and  constantly  consult 

The  Almanac 

of  the  Canning  Industry 

A  page  adv.  in  the  1930  Almanac  is  sure  to  reach  their  attention 
— force  your  line  and  brands  upon  their  notice — your  best  possible 
means  of  advertising  because  you  reach  the  good  buyers  among 
wholesale  grocers,  chain  stores  and  the  great  handlers  of  canned 
foods.  And  the  cost  of  the  page  is  but  $50.00. 

Every  wide-awake  canner  should  be  represented  in  this  Almanac. 
Think  it  over  and  let  us  help  prepare  the  adv.,  if  you  wish. 

We  are  now  at  work  upon  the  1930  Almanac. 


Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 4  Double  Morral  Huskers.  Very  latest 
type.  With  side  delivery  and  both  corn  and  husk 
conveyors.  Only  200  tons  corn  run  through  same. 
Guaranteed  good  as  new  machines.  New  York  canner 
authorizing  sale  of  same  asks  $500.00. 

Address  Box  A-1719  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 

1  600  can  Anderson-Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker, 
for  No.  2,  No.  2i  and  No.  3  cans. 

1  M  &  S  6  pocket  Cooker  Filler 
3  Morral  Corn  Cutters 
1  30  ft.  8”  Worm  Corn  Conveyor 
1  Bucket  type  Elevator  for  Corn 
1  Invincible  Pea  Cleaner 
1  Monitor  Pea  Grader 
1  Sprague  16”  Boot  Elevator  100’  Chain 

I  Water  Heater  for  Boiler. 

All  of  above  in  good  working  condition.  Some  items 
as  good  as  new.  Write  for  prices. 

Littlestown  Canning  Co. ,  Inc.,  Littlestown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE- 

Two  Monitor  Tomato  Washers 
Two  Peerless  Tomato  Washers 
Three  Monel  Metal  Tomato  Crushers 
Three  Tomato  Sorting  Tables 
Two  Tomato  Feeding  Tables. 

All  in  good  working  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1726  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Sprague  Corn  silk  brush  machine;  40  h.  p. 

II  X  16  Eclipse  Stationary  Engine  made  by  Frick  Co., 
Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania.  Both  in  A-1  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1725  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Peerless  Huskers;  1  M.  &  S.  4-pocket 
Cooker  and  Filler;  50  ft.  of  Worm  Conveyor  for  cut 
corn;  1  three  KW.  DC.  Generator;  1  20  HP.  Motor, 
60  cycle;  1  7x12  Engine;  1  Boiler  Pump;  1  Feed 
Water  Heater;  2  Safes;  1  Portable  Watchman’s 
Clock  and  other  factory  equipment  and  supplies. 

A.  R.  Hunt,  Executor,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Hutchinson  Hand  Tomato  Filler;  2 
Monitor  Re-cleaners ;  4  Conveyors  for  carrying  peas 
from  field  to  viners;  3  Hoppers  for  shelled  peas; 
Tanks  and  Pumps  of  different  sizes;  Engines,  Bev¬ 
eled  Gears,  Shafting,  Pulleys  and  Hangers. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  No.  10  Ayars  Plunger  Fillers  in  good 
condition.  One  Pumpkin  Press  in  good  order. 

Edgar  F.  Hurff,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— One  new  John  Bean  Spray  Outfit,  No. 
827-P,  complete  with  6  row  truss  frame  boom,  3  nozz¬ 
les  per  row.  This  machine  is  complete  with  engine 
to  drive  mixer  and  fan,  and  has  never  been  used. 
Price  10%  less  than  Bean’s  price  for  the  same  new 
machine. 

Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— Used  Machinery  for  a  small  tomato  can¬ 
ning  factory. 

J.  W.  Furman,  Northumberland,  Pa. 

WANTED — To  buy,  a  Label  Machine  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  second  hand,  motor-driven.  Adjustable  for  No. 
1,  No.  2  and  No.  3  tins.  Full  particulars,  price,  make 
and  condition  of  same  at  once  to 

Box  A-1724,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— One  good  second  hand  Pea  Filler  for  No. 
1  cans.  In  reply  please  give  description,  condition 
of  machine  and  very  best  price. 

Address  Box  A-1727  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — One  A.  T.  Ferrell  Sample  Pea  Grader. 
Rushville  Preserving  Co.,  Inc..  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE — A  $50,000  corn  canning  plant— at  a  bar¬ 
gain.  Capacity  2500  c/  s  per  hour.  Growers  anxious 
to  raise  corn.  Tomatoes  and  beans  if  wanted. 
Thoroughly  equipped  and  in  fine  condition,  located 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Del.,  with  excellent  shipping  faci¬ 
lities.  Selling  because  I  am  now  in  another  line  of 
business.  Gladly  show  property. 

W.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen  ,Md. 


FOR  SALE— Small  Tomato  Canning  Plant  at  Eldora. 
New  Jersey.  Has  been  operated  continuously  by  the 
present  owners  for  25  years  and  will  continue  to  be 
operated  if  not  sold  although  the  senior  member  of 
our  firm  wants  to  slow  down  and  that  is  the  only  re¬ 
ason  for  selling.  It  will  not  be  sold  for  less  than  a 
fair  price  although  at  a  fair  price  it  is  still  a  bargain, 
for  in  25  years  it  has  never  lost  a  load  of  contract 
Tomatoes,  and  that  is  a  priceless  asset  for  a  Tomato 
cannery.  It  is  a  splendid  location  for  a  small  busi¬ 
ness  which  can  be  increased  if  desired. 

C.  S.  Stevens  &  Sons,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 
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BARGAIN — Combined  Apple  Barrelling-Vinegar  and 
Canning  Plant  in  foremost  Eastern  Apple  Belt,  for 
sale  at  small  fraction  of  cost  or  replacement  value. 
Now  organized  to  produce  vinegar  with  lowest  over¬ 
head.  A  sound  investment  as  well  as  an  opportunity. 
Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer,  366  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City 


FOR  SALE— Ideally  located  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  large 
3  story  warehouse  and  factory. 

Address  Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer, 

366  -  5th  Ave. ,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE—  Two  Canning  Factories  located  in  one  of 
the  best  tomato  growing  sections  of  the  peninsula. 
Fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  including  re¬ 
volving  peeling  tables,  continuous  cookers,  kettles. 
Plenty  of  warehouse  space;  convenient  to  water  and 
railroad  transportation;  plenty  of  local  labor  available. 
Prices  reasonable. 

Allen  Package  Co. ,  Inc. ,  Seaf ord,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  famous  Western  New  York  fruit  belt,  fully 
equipped  with  modem  machinery  for  canning  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Can  be  converted  into  an  apple 
sauce  plant  with  little  expense.  Electric  power; 
abundant  supply  of  water;  positive  drainage.  For 
further  particulars. 

Address  Estate  of  John  Ward,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Seed 


SEED  FOR  SALE — “Build  the  foundation  of  your 
tomato  crop  on  the  solid  rock  of  Indiana  Baltimore 
quality.”  For  full  information  write 

Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Sec’y,  Indiana  Canners 
Association,  Matthews,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Seed.  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri-State  Radebaugh. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association, 

Easton,  Md. 


Wanted — Seed 


PEAS  WANTED — We  will  pay  a  good  cash  price  for 
23,000  pounds  Perfections,  12,000  pounds  each  Hors- 
fords  and  Surprise.  They  must  be  of  1929  crop, 
grown  by  either  Rogers  Brothers  or  Associated  Seed 
Company. 

Address  Box  A-1721  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  Catsup  and  Chili  Sauce  Cook.  Man  from 
Indiana  or  New  York  State  preferred.  Must  have  A-1  reference. 
State  experience,  age  and  salary  expected.  Advise  what  other 
products  familiar  with. 

Address  Box  B-1717  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Man  experienced  in  packing  full  line  of  Pickle  Pro¬ 
ducts,  including  Fresh  Cucumber  Chips.  Give  full  reference, 
age,  salary,  and  knowledge  or  other  products  packed. 

Address  Box  B-1718  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  By  first  class  packer  of  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  also  build  and  equip  most  any  size  plant.  Have 
about  25  years  experience  in  canning  and  building.  Am  also  a 
machinist. 

Address  Box  B-1720  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  young 
man  experienced  in  the  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Green  Beans, 
Beets,  Spinach,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Hominy,  etc.  Can  handle  all 
branches  of  the  business;  field,  office,  factory  and  w'arehouse. 
Eight  years  as  manager  with  present  company.  Can  handle 
labor  and  install  and  maintain  equipment.  Will  furnish  excel¬ 
lent  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1723  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pcatt  Street  Baltimore.  Md. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimpre,  Md, 


FOR  SALE— Cabbage  Plants,  Six  leading  varieties. 
Prices  upon  request.  When  inquiring  state  variety, 
quantity  and  date  wanted. 

Davis  Plant  Co.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE— 3,000  pounds  Giant  Stringless  Green,  500 
pounds  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax  Bean  Seed,  Western 
grown. 

New  Era  Canning  Co.,  New  Era,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE— Bantam  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn  Seed, 
either  in  ear  or  shelled.  Vigorous  and  good  germin¬ 
ation.  Write  for  special  prices. 

Address  Box  A-1728  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 


f.K'^SWING'SH  HAMPERS 


>  Economical  manufacturing  is  best  affected  by 
using  machinery  and  supplies  that  will  do  the 
:  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheap- 

;  est.  Swing’s  5-8  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers 
will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Operations 
i  right  became  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched 
I  and  is  Inspected  so  that  Every  One  we  deliver 

\  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 

est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with 
samples. 

SWING  BK0THER8.Inc.'^"i!f.! 
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CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS'* 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


Can  prices 


1930  season 

The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 


1  ne  /American  c.an  i.,ompany  announces  the  tollowing 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  tha  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.67  per  M. 


No.  2^  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


$14.85  per  M. 
20.67  per  M. 
26.06  per  M. 
28.14  j>er  M. 
62.21  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIRS  Of  TIN  ftATf  -  BLACK  IRON  -  CAIVANIZCD  IRON  -  MBRI 
MtTAl  SIGNS  AND  ^  DISPLAY  flhTORIS 


STRASBUROKR  &  SIEOEI. 

Consultants  to  the  Canning  Industry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Investigations 
U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 


— Sines  1913 — 


Reierence:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 


CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200*202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(  Thos.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMJMIS^ION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot  Buyers, 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  We«t  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 


Eliminate  causes 
of  "flatsWd  sours'' 
(^insure  sanitar^^ 
cleanliness™- 


1 

Ask.  your  supply  mnn  f 

^ 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Paltimore  fittures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2Vi . 

Peeled,  No.  2*4 . 

Large,  No.  2Vi . 

Peeled,  No.  2^^ . 

Medium,  No.  2(4 . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2*4 . 

Medium,  No.  2*4 . 

Small.  No.  2*^4 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANSJ 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 75 

No.  1  . 70 

No.  2*4  .  1-50 

No.  10  .  5.00 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.  .06 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.75 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  5.50 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  5.00 


LIMA  BEANSi 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2.  Metlium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2.  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS+ 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

8-15,  No.  2 . 

1.5-20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut.  No.  10 . 

Whole.  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 


CARROTS^: 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.60 

Standard  Dice<l,  No.  2 . 95 

Diced.  No.  10 .  4.50 

CORN$ 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

'  F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40 

t  Extra  Standard  Shoepeg.  No.  2 . 

I  F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40 

‘  Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.55 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.60 

i  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.05 

:.l  F.  O.  B.  Co .  .95 

t  Extra  Standard  Crusheii,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.05 

HOMlNY$ 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.25 

MIXED  VEGETABLES+ 

Standard,  No.  2 .  .95 

!  No.  10  .  4.60 

’  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.05 

I  No.  10  .  5.00 

I  OKRA  AND  TOMATOES^: 

I  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.30 

I  No.  10  .  6.60 

'  PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

f  No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.86 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s .  1.70 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s .  1.45 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.30 

No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.15 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 95 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets,  28 .  1.06 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  6.00 

1  No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  6.60 

I ;  No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 75 


PUMPKIN* 


CANNED  VEGETABLES - ConUnued 


N.Y. 

3.15 

3.10 

3.20 

3.25 


2.65 

2.70 

2.65 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 


.85 

1.06 


.90 


1.65 

5.50 


1.05 

6.50 


1.00 

Out 


1.50 


9.00 


1.90 


1.20 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Balto.  N.Y. 


Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  2*4  .  1.20  . 

No.  3  .  1.36  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.60 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96  fl-OO 

No.  2V>  .  1.30  . 

No.  3  .  1.40  tl.50 

No.  10  .  4.00  *4.50 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  10  .  1.25  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.30 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.40  . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No  2.  F.  O.  B.  Co . 90  . 

No.  2M.  . ! .  1.30  *1.40 

No.  3  .  1.40  *1.40 

No.  10 .  4.00  *4.25 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  . 

No.  2  .  1.20  . 

F.  O.  It.  County .  1.15  . 

No.  3  .  1.85  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.85  . 

No.  10  .  5.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.75  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 70  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 67*4  -62*4 

No.  2  .  1.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 97*4  . 

No.  3  .  1.55  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.50  1.40 

No.  10  .  4.75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.50  4.50 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60  .60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.50  4.35 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 55  .55 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.25  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

Now  York,  No.  10 . 

Penn.sylvania,  No.  10,  water.... 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 


.  APRICOTS*  (California) 

.  Standard,  No.  2(4 . . 

.  Choice,  No.  2*4 . 

.  Fancy,  No.  2*4 . 

.  BLACKBERRIES* 

.  Standard,  No.  2 . 

.  No.  3  . 

.  No.  10,  Water . 

1.16  No.  2,  Preserved . 

.  No.  2,  in  Syrup . 


.  BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

1.15  No.  10  . 

3.90  CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

.  Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

.  Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . . 

1.15  California  Standard  2*4 . 

6.50  Choice,  No.  2*4 . 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 . 

1.45  GOOSEBERRIES* 

.  Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


4.40 

4.50 

4.25 

1.60 

4.76 

4.00 

2.26 

2.15 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

1.35 

1.45 

8.00 

1.75 

2.40 

16.00 

12.00 

1.40 

1.50 

1.76 

1.85 

12.00 

14.00 

3.50 

3.75 

4.25 

1.20 

6.00 

6.76 

PEACHES* 

1.85  California  Standard,  No.  2*4,  Y.  C.  2.46  2.30 


1.70  Choice,  No.  2*4,  Y.  C .  2.76  2.70 

1.45  Fancy.  No.  2*4,  Y.  C .  2.90 

.  Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.60  1.30 

1.40  Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

1.35  No.  3  . 


1.02*4  Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

1.00  Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

1.06  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

6.76  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

6.50  Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 


.  Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 .  1.46 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 .  1.20 

.  Peeled,  No.  3 . 

1.60  Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

4.26  Peeled,  No.  10 .  7.00  6.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10 

No.  3  .  1.65 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 


Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  l"25 

No.  3  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2(4 .  2.95 

Choice  .  3.50  3.30 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . ...1.. 


PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2. 
Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2.. 


Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2*4 .  2.85  2.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2*4 .  2.70  2.46 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.26 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 .  8.60 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  10.00 


Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup.  No.  2 .  2.00 

Re<l,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Re<l,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . "" 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.00 

Extra,  Preserve<l,  No.  2 .  2.10  . 

Standard.  Water,  No.  10 .  11.00  10.00 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2\U .  4.OO  3.65 

No.  10s  .  14.75  12.75 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  oz .  1.10  1.16 

15  oz . 1.40 

17  oz .  1.50 

18  oz .  1.60 

19  oz . 


Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz. 
LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases.  4  doz . 

'4-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.OO 

1/1 -lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.20 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.26  1.40 

5  oz .  1.35  1.50 

8  oz .  2.60  2.66 

10  oz .  2.70  2.90 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.50  2.60 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.60  2.87^4 

Flat,  No.  14 . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  *4 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.60  1.65 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 .  4.86 

Flat,  No.  *4 .  2.86 

Chums.  Tall  . 1.46  1.55 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  2.16 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.70 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.70 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

*4  Oil,  Keyless  .  *3.60 

*/4  Oil,  Decorated  .  *4.76 

*/4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

(4  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *3.50 

1/4  Oil,  Carton  .  *4.76 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *3.15 

California,  *4,  per  case .  *16.00 

Oval,  No.  1 .  *3.40 


TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 


White,  Vis  •— 
White,  (4s  ... 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  *4s 
Blue  Fin,  Is.. 
Striped,  *4s  .. 
Striped,  Is  .... 
Yellow,  *4s  .. 
Yellow,  Is  .... 


14.00 


8.00 

14.60 

26.00 

7.60 

14.60 
6.50 

12.60 
7.60 

14.26 
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BOYLE  CANS 


« B  Cans  are  Best  Cans  » 


4  ITER  all  .  .  .  you  are  more  mteresteJ  in 
JL  cans  an J  closing  mackmes  tkat  give  you 
no  troukle  at  peak  loaJ  tkan  in  essays  akout 


service. 


Tkat  is  tke  kind  of  cans  and  mackmes  we 
supply,  kacked  up  witk  personal  attention. 

Our  organization  is  not  kurdened  witk  prok- 
lems  foreign  to  can-making,  so  tkeir  interest 
IS  not  diverted  from  tke  all  -  important  duty 
of  taking  care  of  your  needs. 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION  of  N  Y 

Boyle  Plant: 

811  S.  Wolfe  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Maspetk,  N.  Y. 


Pkone — W^olfe  6300 

110  Past  42n(l  jSt.,  York  City  Brooklyn,  Y. 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 


Carle  Cooling,  Sales  M.anager 

DaJ  Loweree  Ckarke  XJnruk  Bill"  Rigktor,  Jr. 

ET  Woelper,  Seafood  C  an  Department 


BALTIMORE.  FEBRUARY  3,  1930 


Interest  in  Spot  Goods  at  High  Point — Winter  Hurts 
Southern  Crops — Tomatoes  Advancing — All  Spots 
Strong — Why  Should  Future  Prices  Be  Less  Than 
Average  Spot  Prices? 

active — Interest  in  spot  canned  foods  is  tense,  a 
quiet  determination  to  get  a  share  of  the  remain- 
^  ing  goods  before  prices  advance,  as  all  traders 
now  fully  realize  must  happen.  With  the  Tri-States 
and  Virginia  holding  virtually  all  the  canned  tomatoes 
unsold  in  first  hands,  jobbers  realize  that  there  will 
soon  be  an  acute  shortage,  and  somebody  will  get 
caught  without  them,  regardless  of  the  prices.  So 
there  is  a  scurrying  of  buyers  and  their  agents,  and 
they  hope  to  get  in  their  orders  before  the  holders 
awake  fully  to  the  situation.  And  there  have  been  a 
lot  of  orders  taken  in  just  that  way — the  sellers  did 
not  really  know  the  value  of  their  goods.  No.  2  stand¬ 
ard  tomatoes  are  timidly  approaching  the  $1  mark  in 
this  territory ;  but  if  the  holders  knew  what  they  have 
the  prices  would  be  approaching  the  $1.10  to  $1.15 
mark  for  these  goods.  So  the  buyers  are  getting  some 
bargains,  and  before  the  holders  fully  awake.  But 
every  purchase  of  this  kind  brings  the  day  when  scar¬ 
city  prices  will  rule  just  that  much  nearer,  and  there 
are  some  speculators  who  are  helping  that  day  along. 
One  such  certainly  knows  the  value  of  the  goods,  and 
how  to  watch  the  market  and  make  the  most  of  it,  and 
buyers  know  that  they  will  pay  him  when  the  time 
comes.  He  will  not  get  caught  waiting  for  the  last 
penny,  but  neither  will  he  take  the  first  penny  offered. 

Severe  winter  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country 
has  not  helped  the  canned  foods  market,  as  it  has  been 
difficult  and  dangerous  to  ship,  but  the  same  weather, 
visiting  down  in  the  fresh-vegetable  regions,  has  nip- 
lied  the  crops  there  and  taken  them  off  the  market  for 
the  next  couple  of  months.  Canned  foods  will  have  to 
supply  this  extra  demand  until  new  crops  can  be  grown. 
And  despite  anything  we  may  think,  this  matter  of 
fresh  vegetables  in  the  retail  stores  is  a  very  consider¬ 
able  factor.  But  with  the  crops  frozen  up  down  in 


Mexico  and  the  South,  at  least  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  the  retailer  will  not  have  his  usual  supply  of  so- 
called  fresh  vegetables,  and  the  people  must  have  some 
vegetables  of  the  kind — the  answer  being  canned  vege¬ 
tables.  If  these  poor,  deluded,  superstitious  people 
who  use  “only  fresh  vegetables”  are  only  given  good 
quality  canned  foods,  they  may  see  the  superiority  and 
the  cheapness  of  them,  and  become  regular  customers. 
One  more  reason  for  the  absolute  need  of  quality 
canned  foods. 

Canned  tomatoes  will  not  only  profit  from  the  injury 
to  Southern  crops,  but  canned  peas  as  well.  You  who 
know  and  understand  peas  and  the  pea  crop  may  smile 
as  you  like,  but  the  people  above  referred  to,  regularly 
buy  huge  quantities  of  “green”  peas,  shipped  in  ice,  off 
the  vines  for  as  much  as  a  month,  and  slap  their  lips 
over  them.  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  but  can¬ 
ned  foods  will  never  win  out  over  such  strange  ideas 
unless  the  quality  in  the  can  is  good. 

But  not  all  are  eating  these  green  peas.  The  demand 
for  canned  peas  is  very  heavy  and  the  chain  stores  and 
the  wholesalers  are  on  the  hunt  for  quality  peas,  and 
the  supply  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Canned  peas  are 
becoming  very  strong,  though  actual  price  changes  are 
not  numerous. 

Spot  canned  corn  is  strong  also.  In  spite  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  pack  than  even  corn  canners  expected,  the  supplies 
in  first  hands  have  worked  down  to  a  point  where 
scouts  have  to  be  sent  out  to  discover  any  sizable 
blocks  of  good  corn.  There  has  been  quite  a  little 
flurry  in  No.  1  cans  of  com.  The  market  is  quoted 
here  at  72Voc  for  I’s  standard  corn,  but  some  holders, 
at  least,  want  much  higher  prices  than  this,  and  this 
size  is  so  scarce  that  the  holders  will  get  what  they  are 
asking.  Regular  com  is  quoted  at  about  $1,  with  ex¬ 
tra  standard  at  $1.10.  Standard  Shoepeg  is  held  at 
$1.35,  with  fancy  at  the  holders’  own  prices,  though 
quotations  of  $1.50  are  heard.  Whole  grain  corn  is 
quoted  at  $1.25. 

Stringless  beans  hold  strong,  with  cut  holding  close 
to  $1 ;  cut  wax  at  $1.05,  and  the  better  grades  at  the 
usual  differential.  Here  again  despite  the  good  pack 
last  season,  most  holders  over  the  country  report  being 
well  sold  up,  with  no  inclination  to  cut  prices  or  to  let 
their  little  surplus  go  at  low  prices.  Lima  beans  are 
scarce  and  high,  but  there  are  still  some  on  hand. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


February  3,  1930 


Spinach  is  meeting^  with  fair  demand  and  at  full 
prices  as  quoted. 

Sw’eet  potatoes  are  well  cleaned  out  and  the  prices 
firm  at  about  $1.25  for  good  quality  standards. 

Canned  fruits  continue  to  move  out  steadily,  with  no 
special  interest.  Stocks  are  low  and  the  clean-up  will 
be  complete.  The  public  likes  canned  fruits  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  sort,  but  will  pass  up  the  poor  grades. 

Futures — It  might  be  supposed  that  the  strong  posi¬ 
tion  of  all  spot  canned  foods  would  make  futures  very 
stiff.  But  that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  They 
are  using  the  same  argument  this  season  as  they  did 
last  year:  there  will  be  very  heavy  packs,  and  prices 
will  be  low,  so  that  futures  ought  to  be  named  upon  a 
very  conservative  basis!  There  were  good  packs  of 
most  everything  last  season,  but  spot  prices  ruled  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  the  future  prices.  And  there  is 
no  reason  for  low  future  prices.  If  these  buyers  put 
down  their  money  at  this  time  for  these  future  pur¬ 
chases,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  prices  consid¬ 
erably  lower  than  spots.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
buyers  merely  cover  part  of  their  requirements,  to  be 
paid  for  when  they  are  spots.  It  is  a  case  of  heads 
the  future  buyer  wins,  tails  the  canner  loses.  A  dif¬ 
ference  of  5c  per  dozen  is  plenty  between  futures  and 
spots.  We  do  not  mean  the  top-high  spot  market 
price,  but  the  average  spot  market  price.  Ten  cents 
per  case  difference  in  futures  over  spots  would  satisfy 
any  buyer  if  it  were  the  custom.  It  merely  remains 
with  the  canners  to  take  the  right  stand  in  this,  and 
the  custom  will  be  made. 

At  the  recent  Convention  in  Chicago  the  buyers  were 
running  around  in  circles,  apparently,  looking  for  fu¬ 
ture  whole  grain  corn.  All  hands  pronounced  this 
whole  grain  corn  situation  as  “gone  mad,”  and  it  looks 
like  it.  Serious  objection  w^as  made  to  our  recent 
statement  that  fancy  Shoepeg  com  is  always  worth 
$1.50,  as  futures  or  as  spots,  and  in  face  of  the  $1.20 
at  which  some  are  quoting  future  fancy  Shoepeg,  the 
statement  does  look  peculiar.  But  in  spite  of  that 
fancy  Shoepeg  corn  is  worth  $1.50;  has  sold  as  spots 
at  not  less  than  $1.35  ynce  the  close  of  last  season, 
and  while  it  is  quoted  at  $1.50  now,  any  buyer  will  have 
a  hard  time  finding  any  quantity  at  that  price.  There 
is  no  earthly  reason  to  quote  future  fancy  Shoepeg 
corn  at  $1.20,  except  to  get  the  “goat”  of  some  other 
Shoepeg  corn  canner.  And  no  Shoepeg  corn  canner 
has  to  sell  futures  “to  operate.”  In  fact,  there  are  not 
many  canners  of  any  kind  in  the  business  any  more 
who  have  to  do  that  “stunt.”  In  the  present  cleaned- 
up  condition  of  the  spot  market,  and  the  growing  popu¬ 
lar  demand  for  canned  foods,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
canner  selling  part  of  his  pack,  merely  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  as  they  used  to  do.  The  deplorable  condition 
of  the  banks  and  their  attitude  towards  business  may 
romnel  some  of  this  sort  of  work  this  season,  but  that 
is  the  only  excuse  today  for  selling  futures — from  the 
monetary  standpoint.  The  other  and  the  real  reason  is 
that  canners  can  shape  their  course  better  when  they 
know  how  demand  is,  as  expressed  in  the  orders  on 
their  books,  or  futures.  But  they  should  not  pay  too 
biir  a  nremium  for  that  satisfaction.  No  canner  who 
h"s  an  established  reputation  as  a  quality  canner 
should  have  any  trouble  about  financing. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "New  York  Stater," 

Special  Correspondent  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Buyers  Feel  Assured  of  the  General  Position — Toma¬ 
toes  Steadily  Advancing — Futures  Not  Attracting 
Attention — Buying  Salmon — Booking  Future  Fruits. 
I’eas  Strong — Asparagus  Holds  Interest — Scouting 
for  Fancy  Com. 

New  York,  January  30,  1939. 

The  MARKET — Buyers  returned  from  Chicago 
with  their  ideas  confirmed  regarding  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  spot  canned  foods.  Several  of  the  more 
astute  operators  wired  their  New  York  offices  right 
from  Chicago,  and  orders  were  going  forth  before  they 
had  even  started  home.  Others  waited  until  they  got 
back  home  and  could  personally  attend  to  the  matter. 
Those  who  acted  first  are  happy.  They  were  able  to 
book  spot  goods  which  are  not  now  available.  Toma¬ 
toes  are  the  present  market  leaders.  Buyers  are  scur¬ 
rying  from  pillar  to  post  in  an  effort  to  get  shipments. 
Prices  are  going  higher  with  each  sale,  practically,  and 
it  is  an  assured  fact  that  before  the  1929  pack  is  ex¬ 
hausted  the  $1.25  level  for  standard  Southern  2s  will 
have  been  reached.  Buyers  are  not  especially  interested 
in  futures  as  yet,  following  their  usual  custom  of  allow¬ 
ing  other  important  centers  to  act  first.  Prices  on  fu¬ 
tures  are  more  or  less  tentative,  of  course,  and  canned 
fruits  are  being  booked  in  good  volume  on  an  s.  a.  p. 
basis.  A  number  of  packers  have  been  in  town,  stop¬ 
ping  here  on  their  w’ay  home  from  Chicago.  Canned 
fish  lines  are  more  active,  with  prices  considerably 
firmer  than  for  some  weeks  past.  Packers  seen  here 
were  all  keyed  up  to  a  high  point  of  confident  enthusi¬ 
asm  regarding  the  outlook  for  the  1930  packs,  and  on 
business  conditions  in  general.  Peas  and  com  are  in 
much  better  demand,  and  spot  orders  are  being  placed 
freely. 

Southern  Tomatoes — Prices  continue  their  upward 
movement  as  buyers  show  more  anxiety  regarding  spot 
deliveries.  Standard  Is  are  now  quoted  at  65c  a  dozen, 
with  2s  at  971/2C  to  $1.00  a  dozen,  with  every  indication 
that  $1.10  will  be  quoted  shortly,  and  that  the  objective 
of  some  packers,  $1.25,  will  be  reached  before  the  story 
is  ended.  Southern  3s  are  quoted  at  $1.55,  packer’s 
label,  and  5c  higher  for  buyer’s  label.  Gallons,  how¬ 
ever,  hold  practically  unchanged  at  $4.40  to  $4.50. 
Buyers  who  have  been  holding  off  on  spots,  expecting 
that  there  would  be  a  break  in  the  upward  movement, 
are  now  fairly  well  convinced  that  rather  than  expect 
concessions  they  may  be  paying  premiums.  Consider¬ 
able  interest  is  aroused  on  what  the  developments  will 
be  in  the  tomato  future  market,  when  that  buying  gets 
started.  Canners  certainly  will  not  be  willing  to  go  far 
below  the  present  spot  prices,  although  buyers  may  put 
forth  a  strenuous  opposition.  However,  this  season 
has  shown  the  tomato  packers  the  fruits  of  confidence. 

Salmon — ^The  quietness  of  the  salmon  market  was 
broken  this  week,  when  buying  got  under  way  in  good 
volume.  Pink  salmon  sold  this  week  at  $1.62i/2»  ex¬ 
store  New'  York,  for  No.  Is.  This  would  be  about  $1.65 
f.  o.  b.  New  York.  The  other  salmon  grades  are  being 
taken  in  better  volume,  but  prices  as  yet  show  no 
changes. 
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Canned  Fruits — ^There  has  already  been  a  good  book¬ 
ing  in  the  1930  pack  canned  fruits,  mainly  on  an  s.  a.  p. 
masis.  The  market  expects  a  considerably  lower  price 
to  be  named  on  peaches,  as  the  1929  high  levels  were 
reduced  by  the  killing  frost,  which  sent  the  growers’ 
price  on  No.  1  to  $80  a  ton,  with  second  grade  at  $50. 

Sardines — California  oval  sardines  were  in  better 
call  this  week.  Prices  run  from  $3.30  to  $3.50,  f.  o.  b. 
coast,  the  difference  depending  on  pack  and  quality. 

Peas — Spot  peas  are  strong,  and  many  lines  are  al¬ 
ready  exhausted.  Several  of  the  smaller  wholesalers 
have  had  difficulty  this  week  in  securing  wanted  deliv¬ 
eries,  although  there  were  ready  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  them.  The  fact  is  that  first  hands  are  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  completely  exhausted,  and  soon  there  will  be  no 
peas  at  any  price. 

Asparagus — The  spot  market  is  in  strong  condition, 
with  buyers  operating  freely,  meanwhile  bending  an 
attentive  ear  to  reports  of  1930  packing  plans.  All  in¬ 
dications  are  that  there  will  hardly  be  a  single  case  of 
1929  pack  left  when  the  new  pack  starts  into  canneries. 
Prices  are  very  strong  in  this  market  on  spots. 

Corn — The  larger  distributors  here  have  been  scour¬ 
ing  the  first-hands  division  getting  together  a  large 
quantity  of  fancy  packs.  Reports  from  packers  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  present  stocks  will  not  last  long  at  the 
rate  of  consumption  being  maintained,  and  the  stronger 
operators  are  moving  freely  in  accumulating  enough  to 
fully  cover  their  needs.  Due  to  the  scattered  buying, 
prices  have  not  as  yet  fully  reflected  the  stronger  trend. 

Canned  Milk — Evaporated  and  condensed  milk  are  in 
large  supply  here,  with  buying  considerably  slower  than 
anticipated.  Although  the  listed  prices  on  nationally 
advertised  brands  are  unchanged,  miscellaneous  rule 
somewhat  easier. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Buyers  Getting  Down  to  Business — Low  Stocks  and 
Good  Consumer  Demand  Must  Force  Active  Buving. 
Much  Corn  Sold  During  Convention — Tomato  Hold¬ 
ings  Exhausted  Except  in  East — Looking  for  Peas. 
Fresh  Vegetables  Frozen  in  the  South. 

Chicago,  January  30,  1939. 

OWN  TO  BUSINESS— With  the  big  Convention 
now  behind  us  buyers  seem  disposed  to  get  down 
to  business  in  shaping  up  plans  for  a  profitable 
year.  General  conditions  in  the  Central  States,  while 
artificially  depressed  for  the  moment,  are  sound  and  in 
every  line  hopeful  expectations  for  the  very  near  future 
are  expressed.  Canned  foods  enjoy  a  stronger  situa¬ 
tion  than  most  lines  in  that  retailer  shelves  and  jobbing 
reserve  stocks  are  sub-normal  as  compared  with  years 
past,  and  exaggerated  conservatism  during  recent 
months  has  brought  about  a  situation  which  must  cer¬ 
tainly  create  a  lot  of  big  purchasing  to  carry  through 
until  next  crop. 

Corn — Movement  good  and  prices  strengthening. 
Convention  purchasing  put  most  of  those  with  stocks 
pressing  for  sale  clear  out  of  the  market  and  empha¬ 
sized  to  big  interests  the  certainty  that  their  later  re¬ 
quirements  would  be  hard  to  secure  from  the  few  re¬ 
maining  canners  with  available  stocks  except  at  a  sub¬ 
stantial  advance.  It  is  eight  months  till  next  crop,  and 
nowhere  near  enough  supplies  to  carry  through. 


A  few  snap  lots  of  the  yellow  varieties  of  com  were 
sold  recently,  but  the  situation  on  those  grades  has  now 
also  improved. 

Tomatoes — Midwestern  pack  is  practically  exhausted, 
buyers  looking  to  the  East  and  to  California  to  supply 
further  needs.  Utah  stocks  are  entirely  gone. 

Some  jobbing  resales  have  been  made  at  extraordi¬ 
nary  prices.  It  is  now  possible  to  buy  fancy  solid  pack 
bright  red  imported  Italian  tomatoes  cheaper  than  like 
value  in  extra  standard  domestic  pack,  and  substantial 
attention  is  being  directed  to  such  goods. 

There  is  considerable  inquiry  for  No.  10  tomatoes 
with  practically  no  offerings  from  Mid-Westera  points. 

Tomato  puree  has  also  stiffened  50c  dozen,  due  to 
large  purchasing  made  during  the  canners’  Convention. 

Peas — Not  much  change  in  prices,  but  greatly  re¬ 
duced  holdings.  Big  interests  are  said  to  be  out  with 
buying  orders  for  quantities  in  excess  of  what  exists, 
and  at  prices  which  are  very  interesting  to  sellers.  This 
not  only  on  low  grades,  but  on  some  of  the  more  popu¬ 
lar  numbers  in  the  higher  priced  goods. 

Floors  will  all  be  bare  in  the  x)ea  district  in  a  few 
weeks.  Recently  a  heavy  inroad  was  made  into  all  un¬ 
sold  extra  standard  and  good  standard  No.  2  and  No.  3 
sieve  Alaskas.  This  leaves  very  little  unsold  in  Alaska, 
as  most  of  the  4s  were  gone  some  time  ago.  Pea  buyers 
who  have  been  postponing  further  purchases  should  get 
busy  at  once,  while  small  offerings  may  still  be  occa¬ 
sionally  available. 

Surveys  of  canners’  unshipped  contracted  holdings  of 
peas  show  only  about  one-third  of  a  year  ago  at  this 
time. 

Big  operators  who  have  had  some  of  their  pea  re¬ 
quirements  farmed  out  to  their  neighbors  in  addition 
to  their  own  factory  capacity  are  now  drawing  heavily 
on  these  supplementary  reservations.  This  situation 
would  presume  a  quite  close  cleanup  on  their  own  fac¬ 
tory  outputs  in  which  they  had  their  money  already 
tied  up. 

What  will  they  do  for  peas  to  carry  them  the  long 
seven  months  until  next  crop  ? 

Future  Peas — The  difficult  pea  seed  situation  is  going 
to  automatically  prevent  any  overproduction  of  good 
peas  in  1930,  and  even  if  growers  are  willing  to  take 
second-erade  seed,  which  is  practically  all  that  is  now 
obtainable,  they  will  find  themselves  so  situated  on  cost 
to  produce  as  to  have  to  raise  their  selling  ideas. 

Texas  Fresh  Vegetable  Freeze  Up — A  second  bad 
freeze  this  past  week  has  put  all  Rio  Grande  vegetable 
growers  back  to  zero  hour  again,  and  new  replanting 
will  take  about  70  or  80  days  to  mature.  This  applies 
to  tomatoes,  string  beans,  fresh  peas  and  beets.  Their 
spinach  will  probably  pull  through.  In  view  of  the 
usual  enormous  late  winter  supplies  from  that  quarter, 
a  heavy  drain  will  be  thrown  on  to  unsold  canned  foods 
stocks. 

We  have  talked  with  Texas  canners  in  the  recent  few 
days  who  are  much  downcast  over  the  loss  of  their 
crops,  but  they  say  that  their  being  put  out  of  the  run¬ 
ning  should  certainly  enable  the  canned  foods  market 
to  make  a  complete  cleanup. 

Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.  Enters  National  Advertising 
— Announcement  has  been  made  this  week  that  this 
very  excellently  established  old  firm  is  following  the 
tendency  of  the  times,  and  for  the  first  time  in  68  years 
of  operations  will  become  heavy  advertisers.  In  view 
of  the  established  good  will  which  Sprague  already  en¬ 
joys  over  almost  the  entire  country  among  the  better 
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class  retailers  and  the  consuming  public,  this  new  ven¬ 
ture  will  be  watched  with  much  interest  by  the  entire 
trade.  It  is  assumed  that  a  carefully  arranged  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  most  effectively  enlarge  their  entree, 
already  established,  will  spell  big  results. 

THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canning  Trade." 

Weather  Opens  Up  Slightly — Hard  to  Get  Goods  Out 
and  All  Business  Held  Back  by  Weather — Prices 
Hold  Very  Firm — No.  2’s  Up  to  $1.05 — Limited  Of¬ 
ferings  of  Other  Packings. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Jan.  30,  1930. 

FATHER — Somewhat  higher  temperature  has 
prevailed  throughout  the  Ozarks  during  the 
past  week  as  compared  with  the  extreme  low 
temperature  of  the  two  weeks  previous.  The  ground 
is  still  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  However,  most  of 
the  roads  are  open  and  transportation  is  getting  back 
towards  normal. 

General  Business — The  business  in  all  lines  has  been 
seriously  affected  on  account  of  the  severe  winter 
weather  and  the  difficulties  that  have  retarded  trans¬ 
portation  throughout  the  Ozarks.  In  all  lines  dealers 
report  a  light  volume  of  business.  However,  normal 
business  conditions  can  reasonably  be  expected  when 
we  have  normal  weather  conditions. 

Spot  Sales — Very  limited  sales  of  spot  tomatoes  and 
green  beans  during  the  past  week;  but  this  was  not 
unexpected.  Many  canners,  jobbing  grocery  buyers 
and  brokers  were  attending  the  National  Convention  in 
Chicago  last  week,  and  this  fact  of  itself  always  results 
in  a  light  volume  of  business. 

Spot  Tomato  Prices — The  canners  of  the  Ozarks  who 
are  still  holding  any  spot  tomatoes  continue  to  hold 
their  prices  very  firm,  very  few  of  them  showing  any 
disposition  to  sell,  being  perfectly  willing  to  ’bide  their 
time  and  wait  until  buyers  are  ready  to  make  addi¬ 
tional  purchases.  Canners’  prices  today  being  quoted 
for  prompt  shipment  range  about  as  follows :  Is  stand¬ 
ard  10  oz.,  65c  to  70c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  92i/2C  to 
971/2C ;  No.  2  standards,  95c  to  $1.05 ;  No.  2  extra  stand¬ 
ards,  $1.10  to  $1.20;  No.  214  standards,  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
No.  10  standards,  $5.00.  These  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory 
points  Missouri  or  Arkansas,  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
find  offerings,  and  canners  who  are  willing  to  market 
their  spot  tomatoes  now.  Some  canners  absolutely  in¬ 
different  about  selling  their  holdings  now,  and  are  in¬ 
clined  to  hold  for  March  and  April  business. 

Spot  Green  Beans — The  limited  offerings  are  being 
quoted  for  cut  stringless — No.  2  size,  $1.00  to  $1.10; 
No.  10  size,  $5.25  to  $5.50.  Just  a  few  canners  in  the 
district  are  prepared  to  handle  orders  for  straight  cars 
of  beans;  others  can  furnish  beans  in  mixed  car  ship¬ 
ment  with  spot  tomatoes. 

Mustard  Greens — No  change  in  market  prices ;  same 
are  being  offered  today.  No.  2  size,  90c  to  95c;  No.  21^4 
size,  $1.20  to  $1.25;  No.  10  size,  $4.50  to  $4.75,  either 
in  straight  carlots  or  shipment  in  cars  with  spot  to¬ 
matoes. 

Turnip  Greens — Market  very  firm.  No.  2  size,  95c; 
No.  21/0  size,  $1.20;  No.  10  size,  $4.50  to  $4.75.  A  few 
canners  can  furnish  turnip  greens  in  cars  with  toma¬ 
toes. 


Sauerkraut — Offerings  limited.  No.  303  cans,  75c; 
No.  2  cans,  85c  ;  No.  21/2  cans,  $1.10,  f.  o.  b.  Northwest 
Arkansas. 

Blackberries — Supply  of  spots  almost  exhausted. 
Standard  water  pack,  E/L  cans,  from  wild  fruit.  No.  2 
size,  $1.10;  No.  10  size,  $5.25,  for  shipment  in  cars  with 
tomatoes.  If  there  are  any  No.  2  blackberries  obtain¬ 
able  in  the  district  packed  from  cultivated  fruit,  good 
solid  pack,  the  price  would  be  not  less  than  $1.25  f .  o.  b. 
Northwest  Arkansas  points. 

Canned  Apples — Canners’  supply  is  now  quite  lim¬ 
ited.  No.  10  standards  in  straight  carlots,  or  shipment 
in  mixed  cars  with  tomatoes,  are  obtainable  at  $3.75  to 
$4.00  factory  points. 

Future  Tomatoes — Prices  are  held  very  firm  by  can¬ 
ners  who  have  any  offerings  on  the  market,  and  more 
or  less  sales  are  being  made  almost  daily.  Offerings 
are  held  very  firm  at  the  following  range  of  prices :  No. 
1  standard,  10  oz.,  52i/2c;  No.  303  cans,  15  oz.,  721/2C; 
No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  75c;  No.  2  standards,  80c;  No.  2 
extra  standards,  90c;  No.  2i/4  standards,  $1.10;  No. 
21/2  extra  standards,  $1.20  to  $1.25;  No.  3  standards 
(to  order  only),  $1.35;  No.  10  standards,  $4.00,  f.  o.  b. 
factory  points  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

Future  Green  Beans — Canners  who  have  placed  any 
offerings  on  the  market  are  holding  prices  firm  for  cut 
stringless  as  follows:  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  70c;  No. 
303  cans,  16  oz.,  95c;  No.  2  standards,  $1.00;  No.  10 
standards,  $5.00;  No.  2  extra  standards,  $1.()5;  6/10 
extra  standards,  $5.25,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points  Missouri 
and  Arkansas. 

We  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  any  definite  in¬ 
formation  as  to  how  canners  are  progressing  in  the 
contracting  of  bean  acreage. 

Idle  Factories — There  are  very  strong  indications  at 
the  present  time  that  a  few  canning  factories  in  the 
Ozarks  will  stand  idle  this  year.  It  is  too  early,-  how¬ 
ever,  to  determine  definitely  regarding  same.  We  hear 
of  several  canning  factories  in  the  district  being  offered 
for  sale,  and  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  such  can¬ 
ning  plants  can  be  bought  well  worth  the  money. 

THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Sptdal  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Canning  Plants  of  Alabama  Still  Idle — Oyster 

Pack  Under  Way  in  Mississippi — Pack  From  This 

Section  May  Fall  Short. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  28,  1930. 

HRIMP — The  sea  food  canning  plants  in  Alabama 
have  gone  through  another  week  of  idleness,  be¬ 
cause  there  have  been  no  shrimp  to  pack  and  this 
makes  the  third  week  of  idleness.  Pretty  tough. 

The  few  shrimp  caught  were  sold  to  the  raw  ship¬ 
pers,  as  there  were  not  enough  to  pack.  The  raw  trade 
used  up  the  shrimp  readily  and  at  a  fair  price,  notwith- 
tanding  the  fact  that  they  were  badly  mixed  in  size 
with  the  small  ones  predominating.  This  is  a  good 
indication  that  the  trade  is  shrimp  himgry  and  when 
this  happens,  the  trade  is  not  so  fussy  about  sizes.  Of 
course,  the  large  shrimp  always  brings  the  top  mar¬ 
ket  price,  but  in  times  of  great  scarcity,  like  now,  the 
price  of  the  small  ones  boosts  up  to  within  two  or  three 
cents  of  the  large  ones  and  the  small  shrimp  are  sell¬ 
ing  better  now  than  the  large  ones  did  a  couple  of 
months  ago  when  the  shrimp  market  was  dull. 
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The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  is  on 
in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  and  while  ordinarily  cur¬ 
tails  the  pack  of  shrimp,  yet  the  law  only  covers  the 
catching  of  shrimp  in  the  waters  of  the  State  in  which 
the  law  is  enacted  and  said  state  law  has  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  prohibit  the  canning  of  shrimp  caught  three 
miles  olf  shore  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  hence  these  may 
be  canned  if  any  are  caught  outside  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  law.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  shrimp 
that  were  canned  this  month  in  the  States  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Louisiana  were  caught  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  canned  shrimp  market  is  firm  and  the  following 
are  the  prices:  No.  1,  small,  $1.35  per  dozen,  and  No.  1, 
large  fancy,  $1.65  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — The  raw  oyster  business  is  suffering  from 
a  slump  and  while  not  unusual  for  these  days  and 
times,  because  the  demand  invariably  drops  off  after 
Christmas,  yet  it  looks  as  though  the  oyster  season 
will  be  carried  through  all  right  with  fairly  good  de¬ 
mand  through  the  month  of  April  by  Lent.  Lent  this 
year  starts  on  March  5th  and  this  abstinance  period 
always  serves  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  sea  food; 
yet  on  the  other  hand  if  it  runs  into  an  early  warm, 
balmy  spring,  the  increased  demand  for  the  bivalves 
will  not  be  so  pronounced,  as  the  appetite  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  seem  to  divert  to  other  sea  foods  when  the 
weather  is  warm.  There  is  no  use  talking,  it  takes 
cold  weather  for  oysters  and  this  is  the  best  stimulant 
for  oyster  consumption.  The  oyster  pack  is  well  under 
way  in  Mississippi  where  the  bulk  of  the  oysters  in 
this  section  are  canned  and  the  indicators  are  that  the 
pack  will  be  a  normal  one. 

The  pack  as  a  whole  from  this  section  may  fall  short, 
because  Alabama  has  not  canned  any  oysters  and  poor 
chances  of  any  being  canned  and  Louisiana  does  not 
can  many  oysters  on  account  there  are  not  many  sea 
food  canning  plants  located  in  the  state  of  Louisiana. 
Whether  Mississippi  will  be  able  to  put  out  a  pack 
that  will  make  up  for  the  shortage  of  the  Alabama 
canneries,  it  is  doubtful  and  the  probability  are  that 
the  oyster  pack  in  this  section  will  fall  short. 

There  is  no  big  demand  for  cove  oysters,  but  the 
volume  of  business  done  is  about  as  good  as  could  be 
expected  under  present  conditions  and  certainly  as 
good  as  the  average  business  is  pacing  along. 

Stringless  Beans — The  vegetable  canneries  of  this 
section  are  making  preparations  for  the  contracting 
of  bean  acreage  for  the  spring  pack  which  the  factories 
expect  to  start  packing  about  the  first  of  May.  Some 
planting  will  be  done  next  month,  but  this  will  be 
mostly  truck  for  the  produce  market  and  the  heavy 
planting  for  the  canneries  will  not  be  done  until  the 
weather  gets  more  settled  and  less  chances  of  a  freeze. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  “made-to-order”  weather  here 
for  any  crop  and  there  are  many  other  hazards  besides 
the  freeze  which  go  to  make  a  crop  failure,  but  it  is 
always  best  to  dodge  or  try  to  dodge  as  many  of  them 
as  can  possibly  be  done.  “The  early  bird  catches  the 
worm”  may  be  a  good  saying,  but  too  often  it  works 
disastrous  to  growers  when  they  practice  it  is  planting 
their  crops.  The  stock  market  speculators  have  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  farmers  when  it  comes  to  taking  chances, 
but  the  farmers  appear  to  be  better  sports  and  they 
take  their  losses  meekly,  without  creating  a  big  dis¬ 
turbance  and  throwing  the  country  into  a  panic,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  many  a  farmer  is  wiped 
out  each  year,  but  because  it  is  not  centralized  or 


ticked  off  in  one  city  and  on  one  street,  the  fate  of  the 
poor  farmer  goes  unheralded  and  unnoticed,  by  the 
rest  of  the  World  at  large. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "Berkeley," 

Special  Correspondent  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Market  Steadily  Improving — Vegetable  Packs  Very 
Fair — Apricots  Weaken  Slightly — ^Poor  Export  of 
Pears  Slows  Down  This  Item — Canada  Takes  Heed  of 
Salmon  Business. 

San  Francisco,  January  30,  1930. 

MPROVING — ^The  market  is  showing  a  steady  im¬ 
provement,  as  far  as  volume  of  sales  in  concerned, 
with  fruits  in  special  demand.  In  general  orders 
are  running  to  small  lots,  but  are  getting  quite  numer¬ 
ous  and  the  aggregate  is  satisfactory.  Some  heavier 
business  is  expected  to  materialize  shortly,  now  that  the 
canners’  Convention  is  over,  and  another  revision  of 
pot  lists  will  soon  be  in  order.  California  vegetables 
are  closely  sold  up,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  the 
market  seems  firmer  on  this  line  than  on  fruits. 

Apricots — A  little  softening  off  in  apricot  prices  has 
been  noted  since  the  announcement  of  the  record  pack, 
the  figures  proving  a  surprise  even  to  many  canners. 
Some  grades  are  being  offered  at  less  than  opening 
prices,  and  considerable  pressure  to  sell  is  noted  in 
some  quarters,  canners  being  desirous  of  reducing  in¬ 
ventories  as  much  as  possible  before  the  end  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  which  closes  the  year  for  many.  The  sale  of  apri¬ 
cots  at  some  of  the  prices  being  quoted  represents  no 
profit  for  canners,  who  paid  high  prices  for  fruit,  fig¬ 
uring  that  the  shortage  of  peaches  would  turn  the  de¬ 
mand  toward  this  fruit.  Fancy  No.  2i/>s  are  selling  at 
$2.85,  which  has  been  the  price  all  season,  but  choice 
and  standard  are  quote  at  $2.20  and  $1.75,  respectively, 
as  compared  with  recent  prices  of  $2.40  and  $1.85.  Some 
sales  are  reported  at  still  further  reductions. 

Pears — What  is  true  of  apricots  is  true  of  pears  to 
some  degree.  This  fruit  has  not  moved  quite  as  freely 
as  was  expected,  with  expert  business  decidedly  off 
color,  and  list  prices  are  being  shaded  by  packers  anx¬ 
ious  to  reduce  stocks.  Business  has  shown  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  late,  now  that  competition  from  the  Northwest 
has  lessened,  but  stocks  are  larger  than  are  desired. 
As  in  the  case  of  apricots,  canners  paid  what  they  con¬ 
sider  high  prices  for  fruit,  and  are  not  desirous  of  car- 
rying  much  over  into  a  new  season. 

Salmon — ^The  salmon  packing  trade  is  watching  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest  the  developments  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  where  the  government  has  taken  a  hand 
in  the  industry.  Boiled  down  to  its  essentials,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  British  Columbia  has  decided  that  the 
salmon  packing  business  there  is  demoralized  and  over¬ 
done,  that  more  intelligent  system  must  be  introduced 
and  that  packers  are  not  securing  enough  for  their 
products  and  are  giving  away  Canadian  resources  with¬ 
out  adequate  returns. 

S.  L.  Howe,  provincial  commissioner  of  fisheries  and 
cabinet  member,  has  come  out  with  a  statement  of  pol¬ 
icy  little  short  of  revolutionary,  and  one  that  followed 
out  may  easily  have  a  most  decided  effect  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  salmon  packing  industry  as  a  whole.  He  says: 
“This  great  basic  industry  has  been  allowed  to  drift 
into  a  deplorable  condition.  It  affects  some  15,000  per¬ 
sons  employed  directly  in  the  industry,  approximately 
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$25,000,000  invested  capital,  besides  all  the  alli^  indus¬ 
tries  and  their  employes.  The  success  of  this  industry 
is  of  vital  importance  to  every  person  in  the  province. 
There  are  three  salient  features  of  the  whole  situation: 

(1)  That  the  supply  of  raw  fish  has  been  diminishing; 

(2)  that  the  earnings  of  fishermen  have  been  shrink¬ 
ing;  (3)  that  the  manufacturers  are  not  making  an  ad¬ 
equate  return  on  their  investment.  This  Government 
intends  to  remedy  this  condition  by  a  definite  policy, 
which  will  conserve  the  supply  of  fish  not  only  for  the 
present  generation,  but  also  for  future  generations,  and 
will  increase  the  earnings  of  fishermen  and  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  industry,  thereby  protecting  the  large 
number  of  fishermen,  employes  and  those  engaged  in 
the  fishing  and  allied  industries.” 

The  program  decided  upon  involves  the  limiting  of 
the  number  of  canneries  to  the  present  number,  limit¬ 
ing  fishing  licenses  and  restricting  each  packer  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  fishermen  from  whom  salmon  can  be 
purchased. 


Notable  steps  in  the  conservation  of  the  salmon  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  Alaska  have  been 
taken  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  par¬ 
ticularly  under  the  administration  of  Hugh  O’Malley, 
but  the  steps  advanced  by  the  British  Columbia  govern¬ 
ment  are  much  more  radical  than  anything  initiated  in 
American  waters. 

Tomatoes — Tomato  prices  have  strengthened  during 
the  week  and  stocks  of  No.  21/2  standards  are  no  longer 
to  be  had  at  $1.20.  Some  interests  have  been  getting 
$1.25  for  this  grade  for  some  time,  and  this  now  seems 
to  be  the  minimum  price.  Stocks  are  limited  to  few 
holders,  and  these  have  but  small  stocks  to  oifer. 

Beans — An  interesting  demand  has  materialized  for 
asparagus  style  string  beans  of  late,  and  it  develops 
that  stocks  of  this  vegetable  are  ve^  light.  Prices  are 
advancing  and  the  trade  is  wondering  how  high  these 
will  go  before  the  new  pack  is  available  next  August. 
Some  wholesalers  expect  to  get  $3  a  dozen  for  their 
holdings  before  the  end  of  the  season. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Find  Sentiment  Growing  Against  Chains  in  Western  Sections — R.  W.  Baker  Reviews  Suc¬ 
cessful  History  of  Red  &  White  Corporation— President  Berthiaume  Urges  Quality  as  Can¬ 
ned  Foods  Sales  Talk — Food  Wholesalers  Place  in  Distribution  Emphasised  by  T.  F. 
Branham. 


Find  sentiment  against  chains— Members  of  the 

American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  have  received  a 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  the  Association  from  a  Middle  West  car- 
ket  concerning  chains.  It  follows  : 

“The  sentiment  seems  to  swing  against  the  chain  stores.  Locally 
the  A.  &  P.  opened  up  a  very  large  store  on  the  main  street  here 
three  weeks  ago.  They  also  put  in  a  meat  market,  and  expected 
to  do  a  big  business.  They  have  been  yery  much  disappointed. 
The  jobbers  and  retailers  have  co-operated  for  several  years  in 
order  to  keep  them  out.  This  new  store  so  far,  we  learned,  dis¬ 
charged  three  clerks,  and  from  what  we  can  gather  they  are  not 
doing  enough  business  to  pay  the  rent.  This  is  just  hearsay,  of 
course,  but  we  w'ould  judge  for  ourselves  that  their  business  is  not 
very  good,  as  the  crowds  are  not  going  in  and  out  of  the  store. 
Outside  of  this  one,  there  are  two  other  small  A.  &  P.  stores  in 
the  city,  and  our  business  seem's  to  be  very  satisfactory  in  spite  of 
it  all.” 

The  Association  comments  on  this  as  follows : 

“The  big  forcign-owned  and  controlled  grocery  chain  system  of 
doing  business  in  America  is,  in  our  opinion,  on  the  wane.  No 
people,  when  once  awake  to  the  fact  that  such  a  system  is  sucking 
the  life-blood  out  of  their  community,  will  continue  to  be  fooled 
by  newspaper  advertisements,  window  displays  and  noise.  Lincoln 
was  right  in  many  things,  but  in  nothing  more  than  in  his  oft- 
quoted  statement  as  to  fooling  some  of  them  all  of  the  time  and  all 
of  them  some  of  the  time,  but  neyer  all  of  them  all  of  the  time. 
And  so  it  is  moving  in  this  country  today  that  those  gigantic 
monopoli.sts  who  are  killing  the  initiative  of  our  young  people, 
robbing  them  of  all  ambition  and  hope,  bringing  discouragement 
to  those  men  who  haye  toiled  and  labored  to  build  communities, 
and  breaking  down  and  destroying  all  of  those  agencies  that  make 
for  progress  and  growth  of  any  American  community  which  is 
directly  dependent  upon  keeping  within  its  own  boundaries  the 
fruits  of  its  labor,  are  now  com.ing  before  the  bar  of  public  thought 
and  opinion. 

“America  is  awakening  and  men  and  women  everywhere  are 
surely,  though  it  may  be  slowly,  learning  to  distinguish  between 
the  value  to  them  and  their  community  of  a  home-owned  grocery 
store  and  one  that  is  operated  only  as  a  reservoir  of  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  monej',  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  poured  into  the  lap  of  Wall 
Street. 

“What  American-  communities  their  housewives  and  the  income 
producers  of  those  communities  need  today  more  than  anything 
else  is  education,  and  that  is  what  they  are  getting,  with  more  to 


come.”  This  communication  is  signed  by  President  J.  H.  Mc- 
Laurin. 

Finds  Voluntary  Chains  Profitable — One  of  the  most  interesting 
statements  regarding  the  voluntary  chain  situation  is  that  prepared 
by  R.  W.  Baker,  head  of  the  Red  and  White  Corporation,  Buffalo. 
Mr.  Baker  says  in  part: 

“For  the  past  several  years  the  number  of  chain  stores  in  the 
grocery  line  has  rapidly  increased,  with  a  resultant  decrease  in  the 
number  of  individually  owned  grocery  stores,  and  a  careful  study 
of  the  reason  for  this  condition  forced  the  conclusion  that  the  chain 
stores  were  merchandising  in  a  more  scientific  manner.  The  busi- 
r.ess  enjoyed  by  the  Red  and  White  Corporation  through  its  pred¬ 
ecessors  was  altogether  dependent  on  the  continued  successful  op¬ 
eration  of  the  independent  wholer  and  retailer  and  on  comparison 
of  the  functions  of  the  chain  stores  and  the  regular  wholesale  and 
retail  units,  whose  operations  were  identical  excepting  cost  to  the 
wholesaler  of  selling  his  products.  We,  therefore,  began  to  work 
out  a  plan  that  would  eliminate  this  selling  cost  to  the  wholesaler, 
improve  both  the  wholesalers’  and  retailers’  merchandising  methods 
and  co-ordinate  the  operation  of  the  wdiolesale  and  retail  units. 

“The  Red  and  White  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  estab¬ 
lished  wholesaler  and  individually  owned  retailer  was  first  tried 
out  in  Buffalo  by  the  S.  M.  Flickinger  Co.  In  three  years  they 
had  several  hundred  Red  and  White  retailers  who  were  making 
steady  marked  progress.  We  then,  from  month  to  month,  inter¬ 
ested  many  other  wholesale  grocery  concerns  to  adopt  the  plan, 
and  today  we  have  wholesale  distributors  in  the  leading  jobbing 
markets  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

“Briefly,  the  principles  upon  which  the  organization  operates  are 
as  follows :  The  Red  and  White  chain  stores  are  a  co-operative 
organization  of  packers,  manufacturers,  independent  retailers  and 
wholesale  grocers,  which  now  extends  from  coast  to  coast  in 
America  and  the  Central  and  Western  portion  of  Canada.  Full 
co-operation  exists  between  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler  and  re¬ 
tailer.  Each  one  retains  sole  control  and  ownership  of  his  own 
business,  and  as  the  packer  or  manufacturer  employs  no  salesmen 
to  sell  the  wholesaler  and  the  w’holesaler  employs  no  salesmen  to 
sell  the  retailer,  this  reduces  the  operating  cost  of  each  factor  as 
compared  with  the  usual  old-time  methods.  Through  the  close 
co-operation  of  the  three  branches,  manufacturer,  wholesaler  and 
retailer,  these  savings  are  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  The  retailer, 
owning  his  own  store,  buys  his  supplies  by  mail  or  telephone,  and 
in  consequence  is  able  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  constructive 
end  of  his  business,  such  as  selling,  collecting  and  keeping  his  store 
and  stock  in  good  order.  His  vital  interest  in  the  success  of  his 
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business,  plus  the  advantage  of  the  wider  experience  gained 
through  chain  store  movement  and  operation,  enables  him  to  make 
rapid  and  substantial  progress.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  the 
Red  and  White  plan  effects : 

1.  It  substitutes  the  store  owner  for  the  hired  man. 

2.  It  paints  up  as  well  or  better  than  the  multiple  chain  unit. 

3.  Store  arrangement  and  window  di.splay  are  made  to  conform 
to  the  latest  standards. 

4.  The  economy  of  confining  purchases  from  one  supply  house 
is  recognized. 

5.  Group  advertising  in  cities  especially  is  prorated  among  mem¬ 
bers  at  a  small  unit  cost. 

6.  Members  are  kept  posted  on  market  conditions  through  bul¬ 
letin  service  from  supply  house. 

7.  It  owns  and  controls  the  largest  and  most  complete  line  of 
food  products  and  household  necessities  in  American  under  its 
registered  trade-marks  and  brands. 

8.  Its  controlled  products  are  produced  by  only  high-class  manu¬ 
facturers  and  packagers  who  are  also  a  part  of  this  great  co-op¬ 
erative  enterprise. 

9.  It  gives  real  uniform  value  to  the  consumer. 

10.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  contemplates  a  new  confidence  and  co¬ 
ordination  between  manufacturer,  wholesaler  and  retailer,  who 
recognize  that  these  three  agencies  of  distribution  are  not  antago¬ 
nistic,  but  one  and  a  part  of  a  harmonious  whole. 

The  movement  is  co-operative  in  every  way.  The  prices  are  reg¬ 
ulated  l)y  a  joint  committee  of  retailers  and  wholesalers  and  the 
advertising  is  done  by  the  wholesale  house  at  the  retailers’  dicta¬ 
tion.  Much  of  the  usual  operating  expense  is  eliminated  by  both 
retailer  and  wholesaler.  The  retailer  is  enabled  to  carry  a  smaller 
and  fresher  stock  and  to  increase  his  cash  and  credit  sales.  In  con- 
secjuence  he  gets  a  more  rapid  turnover.  Prices  are  standardized 
whereve  possible.  Duplication  of  lines  is,  to  a  large  extent,  elim¬ 
inated.  The  merchant,  through  co-operative  advertising,  becomes 
much  better  known  in  his  own  community.  He  is  kept  fully  posted 
as  to  new  goods,  prices,  etc.,  and  has  direct  contact  with  new  mer¬ 
chandising  plans  and  ideas. 

Urge*  Quality  as  Canned  Foods  Sales  Talk — That  Canned  Poods 
Week  campaigns  serve  their  purpose  well  in  arousing  consumer 
interest  is  the  belief  of  Piugene  S.  Berthiaume,  President  of  the 
.\ational  .Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  who  also  feels  that  quality 
and  price  go  hand  in  hand,  with  quality  determining  the  price  and 
price  refiecting  the  quality.  “Cut  the  price  and  usually  the  quality 
must  be  cut  to  correspond,”  he  declares.  “The  laws  of  merchan¬ 
dising  are  fi.xed — everything  has  its  proper  place,  and  time,  and 
even  the  payments.” 

Continuing,  Mr.  Berthiaume  declares: 

“However,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  grocery  business,  and 
only  the  men  in  it  are  wrong;  it’s  not  the  plan,  it  is  the  man. 

“The  war  forced  the  competition  that  most  of  you  are  bothered 
with.  When  the  Government  asked  us  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary 
labor  we  did  not  solicit  any  more,  and  we  lost  a  direct  contact  with 
our  customers,  and  thus  the  chain  was  born,  that  is,  on  the  scale 
it  is  today. 

“Last  week  I  took  100  good  values  in  canned  foods  and  put  300 
ca.ses  of  canned  foods  upon  our  floor  and  put  beautiful  banners  in 
our  windows  and  marked  every  display  with  a  neat  card  stating  the 
prices  per  dozen  and  in  six-can  lots.  I  know  this  will  sell  one  thou¬ 
sand  cases  or  more  for  us ;  our  customers  have  been  looking  and 
asking  when  Canned  Foods  Week  was  coming.  The  advertising 
that  you  gentlemen  put  on  two  years  ago  is  still  in  the  mind  of  the 
housewife,  and  I  urge  you,  gentlemen,  to  again  consider  continuing 
t.nother  program  of  national  Canned  Food  Week  campaigns.  I 
believe  that  one  week  is  too  short.  I  would  suggest  a  month  sale, 
just  as  we  are  putting  over  in-  our  store.  Think  this  over,  please. 

“Hold  that  line!  Hold  that  line!”  How  often  we  heard  these 
words  this  last  fall,  and  we  must  “hold  that  line,”  because  canned 
foods  for  the  fallbacks  that  have  to  score  for  the  retailer,  and 
without  canned  foods  the  grocer  could  not  exist  and  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness.  This  department  is  never  in  the  red  on  our  reports,  because 
we  look  to  this  department  to  make  the  profits. 

“Doing  business  without  advertising  is  like  winking  at  a  girl  in 
the  dark.  You  know  what  you’re  doing  but  nobody  else  does.” 

Declares  Food  Wholesaler  Is  Needed  Factor  in  Distribution — 
T.  F.  Branham,  President  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  As¬ 
sociation,  declares : 

“Research,  fact  finding,  scientific  application,  the  clearing  of  the 
smoke  screen  of  hysteria  and  many  other  leveling  processes  have 
brought  us  to  the  market  place  of  known  value.  We  now  have 
the  facts.  If  there  ever  was  a  doubt  as  to  what  form  the  surviving 
factors  in  distribution  would  take  we  now  know  there  must  be  the 
intermediate  function  we  call  wholesaling. 

“What  this  service  amounts  to  depends  on  what  part  of  distri¬ 
bution  you  and  I  propose  to  perform.  We  may  change  the  style ; 
some  may  prefer  red,  some  white,  some  blue.  In  fact,  the  spec¬ 
trum  has  been  strained  for  new  colors.  Whatever  our  choice. 


one  fact  is  constantly  before  us,  we  must  become  the  best  of  our 
class  to  survive  and  make  money.  So  you  appreciate  wc  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  our  function  in  the  broadcast  sense,  and  as  1  see  it  striv¬ 
ing  to  help  you  solve  your  problem  in  the  way  you  have  chosen 
you  prefer  to  perform  it. 

“It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  the  best  type  may  be,  but  by  all  of 
us. exchanging  information  and  discussing  frankly  what  has  proven 
to  be  successful  each  of  us  will  benefit  by  the  experience  and  all 
feel  just  a  bit  more  akin  because  we  have  passed  on  something 
that  has  proven  its  value  to  us  and  may  help  a  neighbor. 

It  seems  to  me  our  National  Association  has  become  a  great 
clearing  house,  and  as  the  problems  develop  enables  us  to  find  so¬ 
lutions  in  a  way  we  could  never  find  them  outside  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Recent  experiences  have  brought  forcibly  to  us  the  value  of 
a  well-organized  voluntary  association.  The  day  is  surely  here 
when  every  man  who  expects  to  continue  in  business  will  consider 
it  of  vital  importance  to  his  success  that  he  maintains  an  active 
contract  with  his  trade  association.” 


CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What’s  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes  etc. 


New  Cannery  For  the  Eastern  Shore — This  week  a 
charter  was  granted  to  the  Eastern  Shore  Canning 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Machipongo,  Va.,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Virginia  with  a  minimum  capital  of  $30,000.00 
ana  a  maximum  of  $75,000.00.  The  officers  named  in 
the  charter  are  as  follows:  F.  B.  Bell,  president; 
George  R.  Mapp,  vice-president,  and  A.  T.  Leather- 
bury,  secretary-treasurer.  This  company  expects  co 
make  green  lima  beans  their  chief  pack  with  peas  and 
carrots  a  side  line. 

Interested  in  Canning  Business  —  Austin  H.  Reed, 
147  Washington  Street,  Keene,  New  Hampschire,  is 
considering  entering  the  canning  business  and  is  seek¬ 
ing  information  as  to  machinery  and  supplies. 

Featuring  Chinese  Products  in  Tin — H.  W.  Fulton 
has  resigned  as  head  of  the  Mandarin  Company  and 
is  now  with  La  Choy  Products,  Inc.,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
This  concern  is  represented  in  the  Western  territory 
by  the  Boradori  Company  and  Mr.  Fulton  will  do  sales 
promotion  work  in  Califoniia  and  Nevada.  Chinese 
products  in  tins  are  featured. 

Visiting  Trade — The  San  Francisco  jobbing  trade 
recently  had  a  visit  from  J.  Trenholm,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  the  Boradori  Company,  who  is  taking 
the  place  of  William  J.  Boradori  during  the  absence  of 
the  latter  in  the  East.  Mr.  Boradori  attended  the  con¬ 
ventions  at  Chicago  and  is  now  visiting  the  various 
concerns  whose  lines  are  handled  in  California. 

At  Bombay.  India — Professor  B.  H.  Crocheron,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  agricultural  expert,  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  tour  of  the  Orient  to  secure  data  on  possible  mar¬ 
kets  for  California  canned  and  dried  fruits  and  canned 
vegetables,  was  last  heard  from  at  Bombay,  India. 
The  trip  home  will  be  made  by  way  of  New  York. 

Attended  Washington  Conference — Frank  T.  Swett. 
of  Berkeley  and  Martinez,  Cal.,  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Pear  Growers  Association,  was  among  the 
leaders  in  the  co-operative  fruit  movement  to  attend 
the  recent  conference  at  Washington  and  is  visiting 
large  Eastern  trade  centers  before  returning  home. 

Fire  Destroys  Fi'-h  Plant — ^The  fish  packing  plant  at 
Astoria.  Ore.,  which  has  been  operated  by  Burke  Pack¬ 
ing  Company  under  lease  from  the  Sanborn-Cutting 
Co.,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  with  a  loss  esti¬ 
mated  at  $250,000. 

New  Grocery  House  at  Stockton — The  United  Gro¬ 
cers,  Inc.,  wholesale  grocers,  will  open  a  distributing 
warehouse  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  early  in  February. 
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INCUBATOR  EGGS  BRING  FINE  WHEN  MAR¬ 
KETED  AS  FOOD 


Eggs  rejected  by  hatcheries  as  infertile  after  a 
short  period  of  incubation,  have  been  found  on 
the  market  as  fresh  eggs,  frozen  eggs  and  dried 
eggs  for  human  consumption,  says  the  Food,  Drug  and 
Insecticide  Administration,  the  unit  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  which  enforces  the  Federal 
pure  food  and  drugs  act. 

Shippers  stand  every  chance  of  having  such  eggs 
seized,  the  Administration  says,  suggesting  that  these 
eggs  might  be  denatured  and  sold  for  use  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  tanning  leather  or  for  feeding  to  animals. 

This  suggestion  follows  a  court  case  in  which  406 
thirty-pound  cans  of  frozen  eggs  were  destroyed  and  a 
fine  of  $200  and  costs  imix)sed.  These  eggs,  it  was 
found,  w^ere  largely  incubator  “rejects,”  in  various 
stages  of  decomposition. 

These  eggs  were  shipped  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  where  they  were  being  sold  to  baking  com¬ 
panies  at  51/2  cents  per  pound  under  market  price. 
Michigan  State  officials  destroyed  406  thirty-pound 
cans  and  the  Federal  authorities  took  action  on  two 
counts:  failure  to  declare  quantity  of  contents,  and 
decomposition  of  the  product. 

The  defense  claimed  the  shipper  was  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  eggs  were  rotten.  This  contention  had 
little  weight  after  a  huckster  stated  that  the  shipper 
had  bought  quantities  of  incubator  rejects  from  him. 
The  defense  then  wanted  to  plead  guilty  to  a  charge  of 
“failure  to  declare  quantity  of  contents”  if  the  other 
charge  were  dropped,  but  this  the  Federal  officials  re¬ 
fused  to  allow. 

IMPORTANT  TRADE-MARK  DECISION 


“Off  the  Cob”  HeH  Descrintive  and  Not  Registerable. 

The  following  decision  is  furnished  us  by  Mason,  Fen- 
wdck  &  Lawrence,  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers, 
Washington,  D.  C. : 

The  Patent  Office  has  denied  registration  of  the 
notation  “Off  the  Cob”  as  a  trade-mark  for  canned 
corn,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  descriptive  of  the 
quality  or  character  of  the  goods.  It  clearly  defines  the 
characteristic  of  the  applicant’s  merchandise  which 
distinguishes  it  from  corn  on  the  cob  as  a  merchantable 
commodity,  the  opinion  of  Assistant  Commissioner 
Moore  states. 


E-parte  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Patents.  Application  for  registration  of 
trade-mark  for  canned  corn  filed  January  23,  1929, 
Serial  No.  278357. 

Commissioner’s  opinion,  December  26,  1929 : 

Moore,  assistant  commissioner.  The  applicant  ap¬ 
peals  from  the  decision  of  the  examiner  of  trade-marks, 
finally  refusing  to  register  the  notation  “Off  the  Cob” 
as  a  trade-mark  for  canned  com. 

The  ground  on  which  registration  of  the  mark  was 
refused  is  that  it  is  descriptive  of  the  goods. 

The  applicant  contends  that  the  phrase  “off  the  c^b” 
is  fanciful,  or  at  the  most  suggestive,  and  not  descrip¬ 
tive,  and  therefore  regifsterable. 

The  line  of  distinction  between  descriptive  marks  an  1 
suggestive  marks  is  not  clear  in  every  case,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  adjudicated  marks  which  have  been  h«ld 
to  be  descriptive  and  not  registerable,  and  those  which 
have  been  held  to  be  suggestive  and  registerable.  The 
manner  in  which  the  mark  functions  in  these  cases  is 
believed  to  be  the  controlling  factor.  If  the  mark  di¬ 
rects  the  mind  of  the  public  to  the  quality  of  character¬ 
istics  of  the  goods  with  which  it  is  used,  it  is  clearly 
descriptive  of  the  goods  and  not  registerable.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  can  have  no  other  function  than  to 
direct  the  mind  of  the  public  to  the  author  or  owner  of 
the  goods  with  which  it  is  used,  it  constitutes  a  valid 
trade-mark  and  is  registerable. 

Phrase  Is  Descriptive 

The  phrase  “off  the  cob”  is  regarded  as  descriptive 
of  the  quality  or  character  of  the  goods.  It  tells  the 
public  that  the  corn  sold  under  the  mark  is  off  the  cob, 
and  not  on  the  cob,  as  sometimes  sold  by  others.  It 
clearly  defines  the  characteristic  of  the  applicant’s  mer¬ 
chandise,  which  distinguishes  it  from  com  on  the  cob 
as  a  merchantable  commodity. 

No  error  is  found  in  the  decision  of  the  examiner  of 
trade-marks,  and  said  decision  is  accordingly  affirmed. 

* - — — - - - - 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

»h  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 

<  - - - 


Quality  Has  No  Substitute” 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


Built  and  guaranteed  by 
Fay  &  Scott 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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Kyler  Boxer 

for  casing  canned  foods 
rapidly,  accurately  and 
without  damage  to  cans 
or  labels,  and  what  one 
large  user  thinks  of  it. 


THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING 


p.  j. 


COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA 
U.  S.A. 

SINCE  1864- 


November  9,  19£9. 


Built  in  3  Models: 


Westminster  Maghine  Works, 
Westminster,  Md. 


Att:  Mr.  A.H.  Kyler.- 


Model  P— 


Gentlemen: 


Motor  driven 


Thought  you  would  be  interested  in  the  following 
data  concerning  your  j^oxing  Machines. 

We  have  been  using  your  electric  ®oxers  for  the 
past  three  years  and  have  run  as  high  as  850  cases  (2  dozen  cans)^ 
an  hour  per  machine.  .Our  average  run  an  hour  is  about  700  to  750 
cases  (2  dozen  cans)  per  machine. 

These  Boxers  have  exceeded  our  expectations  and 
in  view  of  this  performance  thought  you  would  like  this  information. 


Yours  very  truly, 

P,  J.  RITTBR  COMPANY 


Model  T— 


Foot  Operated 


Model  H— 


Hand  Operated 


WEW;CL. 


PURCHASING  AGMT. 


For  further  particulars,  write 


Westminster  Machine  Works 


Westminster,  Md. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKER S-Because  it  ^ves  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  (valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  I  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS — Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  l^eatherette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Sixe  6'  z  S' 

386  patfes. 


Price 

$10.00 

Poxtase 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 


The 

Canning;  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


PublishtT  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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Just  One  ^ 

New  Machines 

of  Our  M 

H  1  For  1930 

Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Steamer 

with 

Water  Seal 


Beet  Steamer  With  Right  Angle  Discharge 


Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Steamer  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  peelers  and  the  average  plant 
in  which  they  were  installed  this  year  100%. 
The  Water  Seal  did  away  with  practically  all 
loss  of  steam.  Capacity,  any  size  plant  desires. 


This  Beet  Steamer  is  only  one  of  the  21  new 
machines  that  we  have  gotten  out  to  fill  our 
line,  so  that  the  canner  can  purchase  a  mac¬ 
hine  for  any  operation  from  the  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company. 


There  is  a  Berlin  Chapman  machine  for  every  need  in  a  canning  plant. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

lERLINrHAPNAHi 


BErajNr 

canning\# 


MACHINERY 

J!  Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Ptanf 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Strip  Feed  Presses 

Bliss  Automatic  Strip  Feed 
Presses  are  correctly  proportioned 
and  accurately  built  machines 
which  insure  a  long  life  to  your 
dies.  When  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ends  for  sanitary  cans 
they  are  often  arranged  with 
curler  and  stacker.  The  ends  are 
stacked  and  ready  for  putting  in 
the  compound  applying  machine 
feed.  There  is  a  size  for  every  re-  . 
quirement. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thtrm  U  a  »cmng  gracm  in  a  amnwm  of  hamor. 

Relax  your  mlni»— end  your  body.  You'll  bo  bettor  mentally, 
phyeloolly — and  finanoially 

S*nd  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  walooma. 


>o<i/ 


Economics  Professor — Name  some  production  in 
which  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand. 

Student — Trouble. 


The  editor  was  deeply  engrossed  in  his  work  when 
he  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  office  boy,  who 
said :  ‘There’s  a  tramp  at  the  door,  sir,  and  he  says  he 
ain’t  had  nothin’  to  eat  for  six  days. 

“Fetch  him  in,”  exclaimed  the  editor.  “If  we  find  out 
how  he  does  it  we  can  keep  the  paper  going  another 
week.” 


Irate  Customer — Waiter,  thre’s  a  fly  in  my  soup. 
Waiter  (soothingly) — Oh,  no,  sir,  you’re  mistaken. 
That’s  one  of  those  new  Vitamine  Bees  that  we  serve 
with  each  and  every  order. 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

o  7  /  Detroit.  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Aales  fjffices  ^  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


“What  are  you  standing  over  there  throwing  rocks 
at  that  little  boy  for?” 

“I  dassn’t  go  no  closer,  ma’am.  He’s  got  the  whoop¬ 
ing-cough.” 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

1 

Eddy  became  separated  from  his  mother  in  one  of 
the  big  Christmas  rushes. 

Drawn  by  his  cries,  quite  a  crowd  collected  around 
him. 

As  he  looked  about  at  each  of  the  women  he  sobbed, 
“Not  one  of  you  has  my  muvver’s  face.” 


Tommy  was  meandering  homeward  much  later  than 
his  usual  supper  time.  A  friend  of  the  family  who 
happened  to  meet  him  said : 

“Why,  Tommy,  aren’t  you  afraid  you’ll  be  late  for 
supper?” 

“Nope,”  replied  Tommy.  “I’ve  got  the  meat.” 


“Hello!  Whats  your  rush?” 

“I  want  to  catch  the  5.30  train.” 

“But  you’ve  got  half  an  hour.” 

“That’s  true,  but  I  have  to  count  upon  being  held  up 
on  my  way  to  the  station  by  three  or  four  saps  who 
want  to  know  what’s  my  rush.” 


A  certain  small  restaurant  was  kept  by  a  man  who 
prided  himself  on  his  cooking.  He  was  amazed  to  hear 
a  young  salesman  criticise  a  pie  one  day. 

“Pie,  young  feller?  Why,  I  made  pies  before  you 
were  born.” 

“0.  K.  But  why  sell  ’em  now?” 


Teacher  (showing  the  class  a  copy  of  the  picture  of 
Washington  crossing  the  Delaware) — Now,  can  any 
•ittle  boy  or  girl  tell  me  the  name  of  this  picture? 

Small  voice  in  the  rear — Sure!  Sit  down,  you’re 
rocking  the  boat. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  Certified,  Public. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth.  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed., 
BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  Sec  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOTTLES,  Tumblers,  Glassware. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

E<lw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc, 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Clonveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY, 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ay.'irs  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKEIRS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F'.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  C!incinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS  BOTTLES,  TUMBLERS,  Etc. 
GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Buskers.  See  Corn  Buskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Cl^n.  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Boisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Bullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Bullers. 

Buskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Buskers. 


INOCULATION,  for  Pew,  etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel.  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.*  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach,  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Bansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg, 


Wis. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stechcr  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  .1. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 


OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY’. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 
PASTE,  CANNERS’. 


Dewey  &  Almy  Chem.  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D'.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Se^  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Pitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayar."?  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc.  * 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spra<nie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

,T.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y, 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  (Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  (jo.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE),  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Titers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  L^eling  Mach. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


A  HAND  or  POWER 

OPERATED 

DOUBLE-SEAMER  « 


with  all  the  strength  and 
perfection  of  the  automatic 
machines. 


We  have  not  cheapened  it  because 
it  is  hand  driven.  It  has  cut  steel 
gears,  seaming  rolls  mounted  on 
ball-bearings.  Equipped  with  both 
pulley  and  crank. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


PUREBRED  BURPEES  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD  BEANS 

on 

IDAHO  BREEDING  FARM 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

is  the  foundation  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL  and  PROFITABLE  PACK 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageousuly  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 


£ 


